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TueE noble parish church of The Holy Trinity, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
which is well known to ecclesiologists for its unusually grand pro- 
portions, and the light and elegant 14th century choir and transepts, 
is rich in examples of a certain class of sepulchral memorial known 
as the “Armorial Ledger Stone.” These recumbent slabs abound 
in the choir and its aisles, and cover the resting places of many of 
the former inhabitants of the town, who in their day occupied the 
positions of mayors, aldermen and merchants; also of the families 
connected with them by marriage—these alliances being duly set 
forth and displayed according to heraldic usage, on elaborate sculp- 
tured achievements on the upper portion of the slab, accompanied 
by inscriptions. 

Unlike the majority of the churches which have passed through 
the trying ordeal of restoration, it still retains its flooring of grey and 
time-worn grave stones, thus preserving to a great extent the vener- 
able and picturesque appearance of the building ; and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that these mementoes of generations passed away may 
still long be suffered to remain undisturbed, and continue to preach 
to the careless passer-by their salutary sermons on the transitory 
nature of all things mundane. 

One of the most grievous results of that desire of sweeping away 
all that was not of a medieval date, which characterized the early 
days of the revival of Gothic architecture, was the destruction or re- 
moval of memorials of the dead. Apart from its sacrilegious aspect, 
it inflicts an injury upon the feelings of the descendants of those 

‘whose resting-places have been thus violated, and deprives them also 
of the incontestable evidence which many of these stones afford, in 
cases of disputed succession. To the genealogist and antiquary the 
loss is great also, and a visit to an old church in pursuit of their re- 
searches too frequently leads to bitter disappointment. A better 
spirit is now prevailing, but the irreparable mischief already wrought 
cannot be undone. 

The recumbent grave stones to which it is desired to call attention, 
have not received much, if any notice from writers on the subject of 
sepulchral memorials, from the fact probably of their belonging to a 
period when ecclesiastical architecture was at a low ebb, and their con- 
sequently sharing in its debasement ; but if we reflect upon the sub- 
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ject at all, we shall see that the interest attaching to all monumental 
art consists not only in its artistic merits, but in its exemplifying the 
state of religious feeling prevalent at the time when erected. 

Looked at in this light, it will be found that the Ledger Stones can 
also contribute to our knowledge of the changes which the religious 
faith of this country has undergone. They tell us of a time when 
sacred symbols were considered as unfitting adjuncts to divine wor- 
ship, and that this view was carried even to the grave itself, where 
emblems of mere worldly distinction superseded the sign of redemp- 
tion, which from the earliest times invariably marked the resting-place 
of the Christian. It may be said that in pre-reformation times the 
shield of arms was extensively used upon altar tombs, brasses, incised 
slabs, &c., but when so used it always occupies a subordinate place, 
and in the latter class of memorials is placed by the side of the stem 
of the cross, or at its foot, a position most fitting and appropriate. 

But although this spirit of worldliness is so painfully apparent in 
the Ledger Stones, yet are they not altogether wanting in religious 
sentiment, as the expressions “In the true faith of Christ,” “ waiting 
the morning of the resurrection,” which are of frequent occurrence in 
the inscriptions, testify. 

As to their claims to artistic merit, it will I think be readily ad- 
mitted that during the period they were in use, a school of heraldic 
sculptors of no mean proficiency must have been in existence: the 
beauty and variety of treatment of the mantlings and accessories of 
the shields which the Ledger Stones display, being a witness of their 
skill. In this respect they might with advantage be studied by the 
architectural sculptors of the present day, whose heraldic carving is 
frequently tame and spiritless. The material usually employed was 
a stone of a dark bluish gray colour, of hard texture, and the carving 
and inscriptions executed in low relief, which offered no impediment 
to the feet of passers by. In spite, however, of this and the hardness 
of the stone, many of the slabs are much worn, and the shields and 
inscriptions nearly obliterated. The examples given are in good 
preservation owing to their having been covered by pews. 

The place which the Ledger Stone occupies in the chronological 
series of recumbent slabs, seems to be the last on the list before the 
perfectly characterless and uninteresting stones of the present cen- 
tury, which it is needless to say are utterly devoid of interest so far 
as art is concerned. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to the lingering adherence 
to traditional forms, which, like the architecture of the period, sepul- 
chral memorials of this description exhibit. Several slabs in the 
north aisle of the choir of Holy Trinity Church exhibit marked traces 
of this by the use of border inscriptions with evangelistic symbols at 
the corners, small incised effigies, or matrices of brasses, and by 
the use of the expression “ Here rests in peace.” The date of the 
earliest of these interesting stones is 1606, the others being a few 
years later. But, perhaps, one of the most remarkable instances of 
this return to ancient usages is the incised slab in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, which is laid over the grave of Bishop Hackett, who died in 
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1670. It bears an incised cross with trefoil ends enclosed within a 
circle, and at the foot of the stem of the cross is the usual Calvary of 
three steps. The border inscription, which is within incised lines, 
is as follows :—“ Here resteth the body of John Hackett Bishop of 
Lichfield : he died the XXVIII Oct. M.D.C.LXX. Lord Jesu be 
merciful to thy servant: Amen.” This is so exactly in accord with 
the spirit of the old stones, and withal so simple and appropriate, 
that when we consider that it is nearly coeval with the slab of Mrs. 
Ann Ramsden, one of the examples of Ledger Stones given, it can- 
not fail to strike one as a very notable example of the practice. 

The church of Holy Trinity is not remarkable for monuments of 
the pre-reformation era, a canopied altar tomb with two effigies 
(which do not belong to it) and asmall brass or two are all that re- 
main of this period. 

In conclusion, although the Ledger Stones have been hitherto 
neglected, and deemed unworthy of much attention, yet, as forming 
the last in our series of grave stones, their value as examples of 
heraldic carving, and the evidence they are able to afford to the 
genealogist, show that they should be carefully preserved and rescued 
from unworthy positions. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE ARMORIAL LEDGER STONES 
IN Hoty Trinity CHurcH HULL. 


NORTH AISLE OF CHOIR. 


1. 


In this vault lieth interred the body of 
the worshipfull William Ramsden sometime deputy to the right 
worshipfull company of Merchants Adven 
turers of England Alderman and Maior of this towne twice a 

Member of Parliament for the same 

Corporation in the honourable house of Commons he departed 
this life in the true faith of Christ 

the second day of September anno 1680 in the 63 yeare 
of his age waiting the morning 
of the resurrection. 


Arms. Ramsden. (Plate xviii.) 


II. 


In this vault lieth interred the body of 
M™ Ann Ramsden wife to the worshipfull William Ramsden 
esquire alderman daughter to the 
worshipfull Thomas Boynton of Rockliff Esquire she 
departed this life in the true 
faith of Christ the 23 day of 
April 1667 inthe __yeare of 
her age 


Arms. Ramsden impaling Boynton. (Plate xviii.) 
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NORTH ‘TRANSEPT. 
III 


Here lyeth the body of M" 
W™ Skinner Eldest Son of 
Alder® W™ Skinner of this 
Town He married Mary the 
daughter of Tim® Fulthorp 
of Tunstal in the Bishop™ of 
Durham Esq’ by whom he had 
one Son & five Daughters 
He died the 17" July Anno 
1724 fEtatis 70. 


Arms. Skinner impaling Fulthorp. (Plate xix.) 


NORTH AISLE OF CHOIR. 
IV 


Here lieth the body 
of Jeremiah Smyth Esq 
grandson of S‘ Jere™ 
Smyth Admiral he ma 
red Mary the Daughte* 
of M' W Skinner of y* 
Towne he died 2¢ 7ber 
1714 in y® 37™ year of 
his age 
She died 22° March 1742 et 61. 


Arms. Smyth impaling Skinner. (Plate xix.) 


| Zo be continued. | 
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Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL THE HONOURABLE GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
( Continued from page 159, vol. I.) 
De Banco Roll. Mich. 2 E. 2, m. 220. 


Cumb.—In a suit of last presentation to the church of Brigham, 
brought by Hugh de Courtenay against Thomas de Hothewayt, the 
pleadings give these pedigrees :-— 





| | 
Baldwin. Mary. 





| | 
Baldwin. John. 
% —_ 
Baldwin. Isabella de Fortibus, Hugh. 
Countess of Albemarle, 
Ob. s. p. Hugh de Curtenay, 


the plaintiff. 
Waldeve de Brigham, temp. Hen. 3. 





John. 
} 
| | 
Alice = Robert de Joan= Thomas de Hothewayt. 
Yaverwyth, | 
temp. Hen. 3. Gilbert. 


| 
Thomas, the defendant. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 5 £. 2, m. 272. 


Ebor.—In a suit brought by Margaret, formerly wife of Thomas de 
Outhimby, against the Prior of Bridlington, for one-third of a rent of 
420 2s. yd. in Bridlington, which she claimed as dower. The 
pleadings give this pedigree :— 

| 


Robert. Joan. Christiana. 








Matilda= William de Walter. John. 
the heiress. Cantilupe. | 
Ob. s. p. William de Thomas de Outhimby = Margaret, 
Erghum. the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Mitch. 5 E. 2, m. 42. 


Glouc.—Bogo (Bevis) de Knovill, Alice de Everyngham, Matilda le 
Brut, Peter de Helion, and Cecilia, his wife, sued Alan de Plukenet 
for the manor of Ciston and two parts of the manor of Frountone 
Cotel, of which John Walraund, their cousin, whose heirs they are, 
was seised as of fee, etc., when he died. ‘The pleadings give these 
pedigrees :— 
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bis Sa 





| 
William. Cecilia. 





| 
John Walraund, j 


| 
lately dead. Cecilia. Alice de 


Joan 
S. p. = Bogo de Knovill. Everingham. 





j | 

| ! 
Matilda Cecilia = Peter 
le Brut. de Helion. 


William = Isabella. 
| 





| | 
William. Robert. Alice. 
Ob. s. p. | 





Alan. 


| 
Alan Plukenet, 
the defendant. 


William = Isabella. 
| 





| | | | | | | 
Robert. John. William. Isabella. Alice. Cecilia. AliceII. Matilda. 
Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. Ob.s.p. Ob.s. p. Ob.s.p. Ob.s.p. Ob.s.p. 


| | 
Robert. John. 


Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. 


The jury found in favour of Alan Plukenet, as descendant of one 
of the Alices, who had left issue as in pedigree No. 2. 

See also pedigrees at p. 310 of Abbreviatio Placitorum, in a suit of 
3 E. 2, in which the inheritance of William Walraund was also the 
point at issue. 





De Banco Roll. Easter. 5 E. 2, m. 40. 


Suff—William de Huntingfeld sued William de Reppes for the next 
presentation to the church at Alderton. The pleadings give this 
pedigree :— 





2 


| 
Geoffrey de Agnes " Elizabeth Jelleas. 
Glanville, = Baldwin, = Almaric 
temp. a Norman, Peche. 
Hen. 3. who forfeited 
Ob. s. p. his estates, 
which were Isabella 
given to = William = William Edmund. 
Richard, Earl de Huntingfeld. de Boville. 
of Cornwall. 
Roger. William de Thomas. 
Boville, 
William, now living. Thomas, 
the plaintiff. now living. 
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This suit states that Geoffrey, when he died, was seised of the 
manors of Baketon and Honyng in co. Norfolk, and manors of 
Alderton, Dalyngh, and Horham in co. Suffolk, and his inheritance 
was divided between the four eldest sisters as his heirs. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 5 E£ 2, m. 54. 


Ebor.—In a suit of last presentation to the church of Thorgramby, 
brought by Ralph de Manneby against Roger Hay, the pleadings 
give this pedigree :— 
Hubert de Vallibus (de Vaux) 
seised of the manor and advowson, tem. Hen. 3. 
| 
Matilda. 


Thomas. 


Thomas. 


| 
Thomas, who enfeoffed the plaintiff of it. 
De Banco Roll. Trin. 6-7 £. 2. 


Suff.—Elizabeth, formerly wife of Thomas Carbonnel, was summoned 
by Christiana, formerly wife of John Carbonnel, in a plea that she 
should permit her to present a fit person to the church of Chilton. 
The pleadings give this pedigree :— 

Robert Carbonnel, tem. Hen. 3. 


John = Christiana, the plaintiff. 


| 
Thomas= Elizabeth, the defendant. 


De Bano Roll. Trin. 6-7 E. 2, m. 151 dorso. 


Norf.—Roger de Toftes sued Stephen atte Flog of Wyrham, and Joan, 
his wife, for a third of the manor of Northlemie. The pleadings 
give this pedigree :— 





| 
James de Toftes, Clarice. Margaret. 
tem. Hen. 3. Ob.s. p. 
Bartholomew. Roger, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Trin. 6-7 E. 2, m. 115 dorso. 


Heref.—Peter de Lymesy sued the Abbot of Westminster for 80 
acres of land and 20 marks of rent in Amivelle. ‘The pleadings give 
this pedigree :— 





| 
Ralph de Lymesey. Alan, uncle and heir of Felicia. 
| 





Felicia, | | 
tem. Hen. 3. Ob.s. p. Ralph. Richard. 
Ob. s. p. | 
Peter, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco Roll. Easter. 6 E. 2, m. 77. 


Salop.— Geoffrey de Holte sued the Abbot of Buildwas for the 
manor of Little Buildwas, and gave this descent :— 










Adam, seised of the manor, temp. K. Richard. 
Juliana. 
Willem. 
Geoffrey. 


Geoffrey, the plaintiff. 







| De Banco Roll. Trin. 6-7 E. 2 


brought by Avice, formerly wife of John de Newmarch, against 


Elizabeth, formerly wife of Adam de Newmarch (Novo Mercato), the 


| 
} Evor.—In a suit of last presentation to the church of Wylmeresley, 
| 
| 

pleadings give 'the following pedigree :— 





Adam de Novo Mercato= Joan. 
tem. Hen. 3. 










| 
Adam = Elizabeth. 


John, son and heir, who was under age, 
and in ward to Alice de Lacy. 





De Banco Roll. 





am. ©, 7. ££, 2: 


Leye.—William le Butiller, of Eyton, and Thomas de Sensterne, sued 
Thomas, son of John de Sixtenby, for a messuage and three virgates 
of land in Estwell. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 






iam os is 
Robert. 







Cecilia. Emma. 
i | | | 
in | Thomas de=Amabilla de Estwell William William 
i} | Sixtenby, Ob. s.p. | | 
47 Hen. 3. William Thomas, the 


second plaintiff. 






William, one of 
the plaintiffs. 


De Banco Roll. Trin. 7-3 E, 2. m 






- 107. 


Norf.—Peter Bozon sued Andrew de Yelverton in a plea that he 
should permit him to present to the church of Yelverton. The 
pleadings give these pedigrees :— 


John Bozon, 
tem. Hen. 3. 





Robert de Yelverton, 
tem. IIen. 3. 










Peter. 


John. 


Peter, the Andrew, the 
plaintiff. defendant. 





=> ow PP. 
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De Banco Roll. Hill. 8. E£. 2. 


Salop.—Ingelran de Frene sued Roger de Wygemore in a plea that 
he should permit him to present to the church of Neve Sulers. 
The pleadings give this pedigree : — 


| 
Lettice. Avice. Petronilla. 
| 
John. Ralph. Ingelran. 


| 
William de Solers, William. Hugh. 
living, temp. Hen. 3. 
Roger, living,temp. E. 1. Ingelran, 
the plaintiff. 


Roger stated that William de Solers was son of Lettice, and had 
the sole right of presentation, and had given it to his son Henry ; 
and Henry had enfeoffed in it Roger de Mortimer, his grandfather ; 
and from Roger the right descended to Edmund, his son and heir ; 
and from Edmund to Roger, his son and heir, the defendant. 


De Banco Roll. Trinity. 8 E. 2. m. 120 dorso. 


Warw.—John Pecche, William de Hardeshill, and Amice his wife, 
and Philip le Wolf, and Margaret his wife, sued the Abbot of 
Westminster and Ralph de Pereham for the manor of Cnoulle, and a 
messuage and two carucates of land in Graffetoun. The pleadings 
give this pedigree :— 


| ; | | 
Hugh de Arderne Hawise. Olive. 


| | 
Richard, John William. 
Ob. s. p., tem. E. 1. | | 
John Pecche, | 
the plaintiff. Amice Margaret 
= Will: de = Philip le 
Hardeshill. Wolf. 


De Banco Roll, Trinity. 8 E. 2. m. 295. 


Ebor.—Peter, son of Peter de Malo-Lacu (Maulac), Roger de 
Kerdeston, and Juliana de Gaunt, sued Joan, formerly wife of 
Robert de Tateshall, junior, for a third of the manor of Hundmanby, 
excepting ten messuages, &c The pleadings give this pedigree :— 


Gilbert de Gaunt, 
tem. Hen. 3. 
| 
a ‘ | ' 
Gilbert Nicholaa. Margaret. Juliana, 
de Gaunt, | one of the 
ob. s. p. Peter de Malo-Lacu. Roger de Kerdeston. plaintiffs. 
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De Banco Roll. Trinity. 8 E. 2 m. 239 dorso. 


Berks.—In a suit of last presentation to the church of Est-Hildesle, 
brought by the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, in England, versus 
John de St. Amand. John stated the manor and advowson formerly 
belonged to one Sewal de Osevill, who enfeoffed his ancestor, Ralph 
de St. Amand, tem. Hen. 3, and he gave this descent :— 


Ralph de St. Amand, tem. Hen. 3. 


Almaric. 





Almaric, ohn, 
ob. s. p. the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Trinity. 8 E. 2. m. 115. 


Sussex.—William de Brewosa was sued by Andrew Peverel in a plea 
that he should permit him to present to the church of Shepele ; and 
he stated that one Richard de Harcurt had held the manor and 
advowson, temp. Rich. 1, and had given them to Philip de Harcurt, 
and Philip had given them to the Templars. Andrew now claimed 
them as his eschaet, the Templars having been suppressed, and gave 
this pedigree :— 





| | 
Richard de Harecurt, Philip. 


temp. Ric. 1. Ob. s. p. 
William. 
Alice. 
ies 
Thomas. 
Andrew Peverel, 
the plaintiff. 
De Banco Roll. Trin. 8 E. 2. m. 137. 


Berks.—John, son of Hugh de Boklond, sued Emelina, formerly 
wife of Roger de Ingepenne, for 98 acres of land in Ingepenne. 
Emelina pleaded she held the land only for her life, of the inheritance 
of Nicholas, cousin and heir of Roger de Ingepenne, of the gift of 
Hugh de Boklond. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 





| 
Roger de Ingepenne, = Emelina, Alice, sister and heir. 
Ob. s. p. the defendant. 
Roger. 


Nicholas, heir of the 
said Roger. 
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De Banco Roll. Trinity. 8 E. 2. m. 82 dorso. 


Suf.—Amice de Newmarche sued Margaret de Wyleby for the 
advowson of the church of Kedyton. The pleadings give this 
pedigree :— 
Adam de Newmarche, temp. Hen. 3. 
Adam. 
| 


le ee 
John. Roger. 
Ob. s. p. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 9 E. 2. m. 63. 


Leyc.—John de Foleville sued Isabella de Hastingges for a messuage 
and three bovates of land in Claxton The pleadings give this 


pedigree :— 


John de aes temp. Hen. 3. 





| | 
Thomas. John 
Ob. s. p. 
John, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 8 E. 2. m. 84. 


Ttertf—Gerard, son of William de Eylesford, sued John, son of 
William de Hurst, and others, for the manor of Madecroft. The 
pleadings give this pedigree :— 
Gerard de Furnival. 
Gerard. 
William. 


Gerard, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 E. 2. m. 120. 


Derb.—In a suit of last presentation to the church of Pleseley, 
brought by Thomas de Shirebrook against Robert de Wylughby and 
John de Harecurt. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 

Serlo de ce temp. K. John. 





| | 
Sarra= Ralph de Wylughby. =_ 
| 





Robert, temp. Hen. 3. 
Amice. Alice. 


Nicholas, = Radegund. 
Robert. Ralph de Reresby, son of Alexander 
tem. Hen. 3. de Lower. 
John. 


Thomas, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 E. 2. m. 384. 


Suff —Katherine, formerly wife of Roger, son of Peter fitz-Ouberne 
(sic.), sued Richard de Bradewell for the advowson of the church of 
Bradewell, which she claimed as appurtenant to the manor of Somer- 
leyton. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 

Ralph de _— living, 40 Hen. 3. 


Simon. 


| 
Richard. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 E. 2. m. 428 dorso. 


Ebor.—Peter, son of Peter de Malo-lacu (Maulac), Roger de 
Kerdeston, and Juliana de Gaunt, sued John de Orreby for the 
third part of two parts of the manor of Hundmanby. The pleadings 
give this pedigree :— 

Gilbert de Gaunt, senior, temp. Hen. 3. 





| | | | 
Gilbert = Lora. Juliana, Helewisa. Nicholaa Margaret. 
Ob. s. p. the plaintiff. Ob. s. p. =Peter de Maulake. 


Peter, Roger, 

the plaintiff. the plaintiff. 

John stated he held the third part by the courtesy of England of 

the inheritance of Philip, son of Isabella de Orreby, formerly his wife, 

that Philip’s claim was derived from his grandfather, Robert de 

Tateshale, and the said Robert’s claim was derived from his ancestor, 

Philip, who was seised of the manor, temp. Rich. I., and who had 

recovered it by a writ of right from Gilbert de Gaunt before the 
Justices Itinerant in Yorkshire. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 FE. 2, m. 240 dorso. 


Kanc.—A suit respecting the fourth of a knight’s fee in Mepeham 
gives the following pedigrees :— 
Richard de Gatewyk. William de Faukeham. 
| 





| | 
John. Richard. William. William. 
| | 


| | 
Katherine. Margaret. Elizabeth. Richard, Geoffrey, 
the plaintiff. who enfeoffed the first 
Richard de Gatewyk 
of the tenements. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 E.2. m. 55 dorso. 


Suff—Thomas, son of Thomas Pecche, by his cusfos, sued Richard 
Loveday for the manor of Great Bressele. The pleadings give this 
pedigree :— 
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Almeric Pecche= Elizabeth de Glanville, temp. Hen. 3. 
Edmund. 
Thomas, 


Thomas, the Plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Trinity. 9 £.2,m 88 dorso. 


Staf.—William, son of William de Wrottesleye, sued Roger de 
Levynton for the manor of Levynton (Loynton), and gives this 
pedigree :— 
William de Verdun, 
his pro-avus, seised of the manor, temp. Hen. 3. 


Hugh. 
William. 


| 
William de Wrottesleye, 
the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 10 £. 2, m. 


Kanc.—Stephen, son of Stephen Asshewarp, sued Roger Pogeys, 
senior, for a carucate of land in Chetham and the manor of Great 
Delse. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 


Stephen. 
| 


| 
John de =Alice. William. 
Aspale. Ob. s. p., tem. Hen. 3. Ob. s. p. 


! 
Stephen, 
the Plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 10 E. 2, m. 108. 


Devon.—Henry de Lancaster and Matilda, his wife, sued Walter, 
Bishop of Exeter, for the advowson of Brode Hembury. The plead- 
ings give this pedigree :— 

Gundreda de Chaworth, pro-avia of Matilda, temp. Hen. 3. 


Patrick. 
| 


| | 
Pagan. Patrick, who had been in ward to K. Hen. 3. 
Ob. s. p. 

Matilda, d. and heir, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Rolk Easter. 10 £. 2, m. 48 aorso. 


Derb.—Ralph de Freccheville sued John, son of Robert de Stute- 
ville, for the manor of Ekinton, near Staveleye. The pleadings give 
this pedigree :— 
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Hubert fitz-Ralph, temp. K. John. 


Juliana. 
Ralph. 
Anker. 
Ralph, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 10 E. 2, m. 40. 


Warw.—Alice de Caunton was summoned by Ralph de Perham in 
a plea that she should permit him to present a fit person to the 
church of Solihull. The pleadings give this pedigree :— 


William de Oddynggeseles, temp. Hen, 3. 
= 





Edmund. Ela. Alive Senseo. 
Ob. s. p. ; 

Ralph stated that all the lands and advowsons belonging to Edmund 
in England and Ireland had been equally divided between his four 
sisters and coheirs. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 10 E. 2, m. 152. 


Lanc.—John de Moubray sued the Prior of St. John, of Jerusalem, 
in England, for the advowson of the church of Althorpe, and gives 
this pedigree :— 

Nigei de on temp. Ric. 1. 


William. 


Roger. 


| 
Roger. 


John, the plaintiff. 


It appears from the pleadings that Nigel, the ancestor of John, had 
given the church to the Templars, and the Templars having been 
suppressed, John claimed it as his escheat. See also pedigree in 
suit of Mich. 1o E. 2. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 10 E. 2, m. 196. 


Notingh.—Richard, son of William de Stirape, sued John, the Abbot 
of Welbeck, for five acres of land in Stirape and Oulcotes, and gives 
this pedigree :— 

Domina Alice de Stirape. 


Ingelran, temp. Hen. 3. 
Richard. 


William, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco Roll. Mich. 10 E. 2, m 280 dorso. 


Leyc.—John de Moubray sued Roger de Waltham for a mill and 120 
acres in Melton Moubray, and gives this pedigree :— 
William de Moubray, temp. King John. 
| 





Nigel. 
Ob. s. p. 





| | | 
John. Edmund. William. Andrew. Robert. Roger. 


Ob.s.p. Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. 
John, 
the plaintiff. 


See also pedigree in suit of Easter term, 10 E. 2. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 10 E. 2, m. 156 dorso. 


Kanc.—Christina, formerly wife of William de Brokhill, sued Thomas, 
son of William de Brokhill, to permit her to present a fit person to 
the church of Ceriton (Cheriton), and gives this descent :— 





| | 
Walranus, tem. King John. Isabella. Margaret. 
Died s. p. Seised of the 4 
manor and advowson. Robert. Roger. 
William. 
| 
Roger. 
| 


John, 
under age, and 
in ward to 
Bertram Kyriel. 
Thomas de Brokhill’s claim was derived from Robert, son of 
Isabella, who had enfeoffed John de Arches of his purparty, and John 
had enfeoffed William Fitz-Warine, who had enfeoffed John de 
Calehull, who had enfeoffed William de Brokhill, his brother. 


De Banco Roll. Trinity. 10 E, 2, m. 137. 


Berks.—Gilbert Anketil, of Chepyngfaryndon, sued the Abbot of 
Beaulieu (de Bello loco) for 32 acres of land in Chepyngfaryndon, 
and gives this descent :— 

Henry, temp. Hen. 3. 


Richard, living, 40 Hen. 3. 
| 





| 
Henry. Gilbert, 


Ob. s. p. the plaintiff. 


The pleadings shew the land was held by Knights service of the 
fee of Alsy. 

















ON TWO MEDIEVAL CHALICES. 


De Banco Roll. Mich. 11 E. 2, m. 411 dorso. 


Salop.—Hugh de Say, Thomas de Tytneleye, and William de Corne- 
dale, sued John, son of Thomas de Wylaston, for a messuage and 
two carucates of land, etc., in Wylaston, near Calverhale. The 
pleadings give this pedigree :— 


Eudo de Wylaston, tem. Hen. 3. 
| 





| | | 
Juliana. Amy. Aline. 


Robert. William. Robert. 


| 
Hugh de Say. Thomas de Tytneleye. William de Cornedale. 


De Banco Roll. Easter. 11 E. 2, m. 194. 


Salop—John la Warre sued Walter, the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, for the advowson of Albrighton, and gives this descent :— 


John Tregoz, held manor and advowson. 
| I a 
John Tregoz. Clarice. Sibilla. 
Ob. s. p. 





| 
John la Warre. 


The bishop derived his claim from a grant by Ralph de Picheford 
in 29 E. 1. 


On Two Medieval Chalices. 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A. 


THE DEAN OF CHESTER’S CHALICE. 


Tuis beautiful little chalice (Plate xx.) is of silver parcel-gilt. It 
belongs to one of the later types of English medieval chalices, and is 
remarkable for its small size. 

Without attempting here to discuss the characteristics of English 
medieval chalices, it may be useful to note in passing that the 
earliest chalices had (1) a circular base. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century this form gave way to (2) a six-sided base of 
mullet shape. At the end of the fifteenth century we find the mullet 
points commonly blunted (3) by the addition of toes or “ knops” as 
they are called in contemporary documents. (This is the case with 
Dr. Darby’s chalice). In the sixteenth century (4) a sexfoil base was 
introduced, and in some of the more elaborate of the chalices of this 
date we meet with a base of (5) a wavy hexagonal outline. These 
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changes in the shape of the base are perhaps the best rough indica- 
tions we have as to date. 

Dr. Darby’s chalice appears to have had some of the knops on the 
base and the upper portion of the bowl renewed or repaired, other- 
wise the rest is the original work. The stem or shank is divided in 
two portions by the knot, which is of open tracery, and with angel 
masks on the six points, not however very distinctly outlined. The 
lower portion of the stem is of unusual length in proportion to the 
upper. The base has been beaten down and flattened by bad usage, 
and the knops worn and injured, some of them being, it would seem, 
modern restorations. The plan of the base is less concave and more 
square than usual On the front compartment is engraved a crucifix 
among leaf branches, a very common form of treatment found on 
several other existing chalices :—e.g., Beswick, Old Hutton, Bacton, 
etc. The dimensions are :—height 5 inches, diameter of the bowl 
2% inches, and of the base 33 inches by 2,5, inches. The weight is 
4} ounces (Avoirdupois.) 

These items show how remarkably small a vessel this chalice is. 
The average height of the later medieval chalices is about 6 inches, 
and this falls short by at least an inch of the average, it is moreover 
proportionately smaller throughout. The question arises whether it 
may not have been originally made for private use, and so made 
small in order to be more easily carried about. It is evident from 
medieval wills that many priests possessed portable private chalices 
of their own. At the same time it is hardly necessary to fall back on 
this as an explanation, for, although the inventories of church plate 
which have been preserved often record vessels weighing nearly as 
many pounds as this chalice weighs ounces, yet there are entries of 
others belonging to churches which can have been but little larger 
than it is. ‘To quote one example from the Lincoln Minster Inven- 
tory (1557) will suffice :— 


‘* Item, a nother chalice sylver parcell gylte haveyng in the fote a crosse-gylted, 
and on the patene a face gylted in the mydd€ thereof weying vj unc€.” 


In this case, as the paten must have weighed an ounce, the chalice 
cannot have been much, if any larger than that belonging to Dr. 
Darby. It probably belonged to some small parish church, or to a 
chantry altar. 

There are three hall-marks: (1) a nondescript device which has 
been described, but not quite accurately, as a dimidiated fleur-de- 
lys; (2) the leopard’s head crowned; (3) a Lombardic T. The 
first of these marks is that of the maker, and it is the same as that 
on the Nettlecombe chalice and paten, thus linking this chalice with 
those well-known vessels. The second mark is of course the 
leopard’s head of the London goldsmith’s hall, and the T the date 
letter. This same date letter occurs on a paten at Cossey in 
Norfolk, and is assigned to the year 1493. 

The history of Dr. Darby’s chalice is unknown, but it is a vessel of 
much interest and beauty, and its interest is by no means lessened 
by its being of so unusual a size. 

10 
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THE LEYLAND CHALICE. 


Tuis chalice (Plate xx.) is of silver parcel-gilt, it is of a later 
character than Dr. Darby’s, and is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The foot is of sexfoil outline, and the knot is no longer pierced 
with tracery, while the bowl is not so deep, and, curiously enough, 
shows some tendency towards a return to the form of quite the 
earliest chalices. The six points of the knot end in excellent angle- 
masks, and round the vertical edge of the base is a small border of 
delicate leaf and flower design. Both the angel-masks and this 
small device are from the same molds as those on a chalice four 
years its junior, which is preserved at Jurby in the Isle of Man. A 
woodcut is given of the Jurby chalice (Plate xxi.), and it is .in- 
teresting to compare the two, which were both made by the same 
goldsmith. The Leyland chalice has on the front a crucifix engraved 
between two flowering plants on a hatched ground. The Jurby 
chalice has a simple crucifix engraved on the front, and this is the 
chief difference between the two. On the back of the bowl of the 
Leyland chalice is rudely incised :-— 

“* Restore, mee, to, layland, in, Lankeshire.” 

It is believed that the chalice originally belonged to Leyland parish 
church, and that at the Reformation it was piously secreted by some 
* recusant,” till, as he hoped, better times should come. It is known 
to have been preserved in the Charnock family, and is first definitely 
heard of in 1744, when the then head of the family handed it over to 
the priest of the Roman Catholic chapel then opened at Weldbank. 
There it remained until 1845, when it was transferred to the newly 
opened church of St. Mary at Leyland, served by the Benedictine 
order, where it now remains, and where by the kindness of the Rev. 
W. A. Bulbeck, O.S.B., I was enabled to examine it. The dimen- 
sions are :—height 6 inches, diameter of the bowl 3? inches, and of 
the base 4} inches by 33 inches. 

There are three hall-marks : (1) two links of a chain ; (2) the leo- 
pard’s head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic A, which gives us 1518 as 
the date. The Jurby chalice has the same hall-marks, except that the 
date letter is the D for 1521. The dimensions of this latter chalice 
(which is also of silver parcel-gilt) are:—height 6% inches, diameter 
of the bowl 4} inches, and of the base 4§ inches by 4 inches. 
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Wotes on the Great Fire of London, 1666. 
BY JOHN E. PRICE, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 101.) 


“ Dear Sir, 

In my two former I gave you the most particular account I could 
frame out of the ruins of this great city, & now come to transmit what 
I have since gathered thence ; where, tho’ all see the same desola- 
tion. yet by looking on it with different opinions and interests, they 
make different constructions as if the object were so. Some thinking 
it a natural & base accident, while others imagine it a judgment of 
God, & are as confident of it as if they saw the hand on the wall. 
The Quakers say tis for their persecution. The Fanaticks say ’tis for 
banishing & silencing their ministers. Others say ’tis for the murther 
of the King & rebellion of the City. The Clergy lay the blame on 
Schism and Licentiousness, while the Sectaries lay it on imposition 
& their pride. Thus do many pretend to determin the sin aim’d at 
in this punishment. Certainly His Majesty in his late proclamation 
for the fast very firstly calls it 4 Visitation so dreadful that scarce any 
Age or Nation hath ever seen or felt the like: wherein although the 
afflicting hand of God fell more immediately upon the inhabitants of 
this City & the parts adjacent, yet all men ought to look on it as a 
judgment upon the whole Nation. 

We have now (as is usual in all extraordinary Accidents) several 
prophesies started up: none more remarkable than that of a French- 
man who wrote a Book of Prophesies above an hundred years since, 
& therein exactly predicted the Parliament putting our King to death, 
& in his book (Cent. 2* Stanza 51). 

Le Sang du Just a Londres fera faute Brusle par foudres de vignt 
trois lessir. Le Dame Antique cherra de place haute De mesme 
Sect plusieurs serront occis. Most of our last years Almanacks talk’d 
of Fire in London, and one nam’d the moneth, but twas expung’d by 
Lestrange (who licensed them) for fear of y® consequence. In the 
prognostications for the following year some threaten the like ruin to 
y® remaining part, & greater judgments on the whole land. How far 
these are to be regarded I know not. You have I presume (as all 
other parts of England, in some wherof have been fires lately) 
Reports concerning a conspiracy to burn London, which is charg’d 
on the Papists, about whom fly up & down a thousand stories. I 
confess some are shrewd ones, but I shall suspend my judgment till 
Time make a more perfect discovery; that which we have as yet 
being so defective, & liable to so many objections, that I must profess 
myself unsatisfy’d. 

The flames were scarce allay’d when men begun to talk of rebuild- 
ing. To that end several architects have propos’d models, free from 
the many inconveniences the former labor’d under ; which is rejected 
by: some as of too difficulty in determining Titles, & less conveni- 
ence to those that were advantagiously seated before. Some that 
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pretend to talk politicks affirm it unsafe to suffer the City to swell 
into so great a bulk as might give laws to y® kingdom, but are 
answer’d by those that tell them that Mosco, Paris, & Constantinople 
are not dreaded for their greatnes by their Princes; & add that ’tis 
impossible the great trade we ambition can be carried on in small 
towns, & that no place in England or possibly the world is so happily 
contriv’d for that design. 

The first thing since done by the King was to appoint markets in 
divers places. Since that a declaration to forbid building without 
leav. Here is out too a proclamation for a fast, & another advising 
& commanding all persons to bring in goods taken up during the 
Fire or since at an appointed place. 

The is kept at Gresham Colledg, which is much frequented, but 
rather to inquire after persons than about business. Some mercers 
& such trades are come to this end of the Town: but the rest (tho’ 
with y® want of many accommodations) resolv rather to settle in y* 
other remaining parts. Many hutts are erected in Broadstreet, 
Smithfield, near y* waterside & other places, & tis believ’d few will 
remove to other towns till they see further grounds to despair of 
seeing y® City rebuilt: which would undoubtedly be in a short time, 
if we had Trade, & that which blesseth that & other injoyments. 

October 3, 1666. . - bad og 


Our author refers to the destruction of the three churches without 
the city walls, and mentions how the bells were melted by the intense 
heat. The fine church of St. Sepulchre’s was, however, but partially 
injured, the noble fifteenth century tower was left standing. Recently 
carefully restored, it well illustrates the magnificent character of the 
city churches previous to the Fire. Nearly all the registers and 
books were destroyed at this disastrous time ; only one was preserved, 
and this fortunately contains sundry entries flative to the rebuilding 
of the church. In the last week of November, 1666, the church- 
wardens were instructed to see to the repairing of the “ Church 
Porch,” and to have the same properly covered with lead. They 
were also to prepare an account of all plate, lead, bell metal, and 
other goods belonging to the church, and report on the disbursements 
incurred in connection with melting the lead found among the ruins, 
recasting the bell metal, and v.ith other charges. Early in the follow- 
ing year the work of rebuilding had made considerable progress. 
Orders were given for the preparation of the twelve pillars, which, 
representing the style of a later time, yet adorn the church, for in 
April, 1667, the then vicar, Dr. Belle, was instructed to pay over to 
the builder £100 on account of work done. 

The old bells of St. Sepulchre’s are mentioned in a curious little 
poem, copies of which are preserved both in the Bodleian and Guild- 
hall Libraries, It was printed in 1667, and refers to some of the 
more important of the public buildings then destroyed. The author 
was one Simon Ford, D.D. The title of the poem is London's 
Remains, and editions were printed both in Latin and English. 
Concerning the Church of St. Sepulchre he writes :— 
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** A lofty pile (now humbled) next appears 
Once Christ’ned twas Saint Sepulchres 
Which since it felt the all interring Flame 
The Saint lost kept its empty name. 


They tell us here of one unmelted bell 

That tolled condemned Felons knell, 

This Rumour heard, hang still, said she, to do 
That work for Londons Fauxes too.” 


The reference to the conduct of the Lord Mayor at this perilous 
time is curious. The Mayor was Sir Thomas Bludworth, son 
of a wealthy Turkey merchant who had descended from a Derby- 
shire family. -He was elected Sheriff in 1662; in 1665 he 
became Master of the Vintners’ Company, and elected to the 
Mayoralty in the same year. Pepys speaks of his connection 
with the arrangements necessary at the time of the fire in far 
from complimentary terms. Pepys had been sent by the King 
to the Mayor, commanding him not to spare any of the houses, but 
to pull down before the fire in every direction. He says, “ At last 
met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like a man spent, with a 
handercher about his neck. To the King’s message he cried like a 
fainting woman, ‘Lord! what can I do? I am spent, people will 
not obey me, I have been pulling down houses, but the Fire over- 
takes us faster than we can do it; that he needed no more soldiers ; 
and that for himself, he must go and refresh himself having been up 
all night,’ so he left me and I him and walked home.” 

Sir Thomas was not in office four months later, when Pepys again 
visited the city ; the fire was still smouldering in many of the build- 
ings. He writes, ‘‘ Walking to the Old Swan I did see a cellar in 
Tower Streete in a very fresh fire, the late great winds having blown 
it up. It seemed to be only logwood that hath kept the Fire all this 
while in it. Going further, I met my late Lord Mayor Bludworth 
under whom the City was burned. But Lord the silly talk that the 
silly fellow had, only how ready he would be to part with ail his 
estate in these difficult times to advocate the King’s service, and 
complaining that how, as everybody did lately in the Fire, everybody 
endeavours to save himself, and let the whole perish ; but a very weak 
man he seems to be.” 

The writer speaks of the damage wrought at St. Paul’s, and the 
immense losses sustained by the booksellers. At this period many 
dwelt in the cathedral; at the approach of the fire they sheltered 
their treasures within the subterranean church of St. Faith’s, which 
was propped up with so strong an arch and such massive pillars that 
it seems impossible for there to be any danger, but the flames crept 
in at the windows, seized upon the pews, absorbed such moisture as 
bound the stones together, until they became calcined into sand. 
The roof of the old Cathedral falling in completed the catastrophe, 
for it flattened everything, and all became one mass of flame. A 
writer of the time places the loss sustained by this branch of trade 
at a higher rate than does the author of our letters. The writer is 
anonymous, but dedicates his letter to his friend John Buller, ‘a 
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worthy Member of the House of Commons,” “I have heard,” says 
he, “that judicious men of the trade affirm that the only loss of 
books, in that place and Stationers’ Hall, public libraries, and private 
persons houses, could amount to no less than £150,000.” He pro- 
ceeds to sum up the total losses in connection with the public 
buildings of the time, as follows :—- 


‘‘ Four score and seven Parochial Churches besides 
that of St. Paul’s the Cathedral and six con- 
secrated Chappells, the Exchange, Guildhall, 
Custome House, the Halls of Companies, and 
other public buildings amounting to half as 
much... sive she a ca ..» £1,800,000” 


In the later portion of his narrative, our author remarks how that 
the flames were scarcely allayed when re-building was talked of. 
The citizens at once bestirred themselves in making plans and arrange- 
ments as would render such another conflagration impossible. Both 
public and private losses had been great. Alarm, suffering and im- 
poverishment had to be endured by all alike ; the opulent merchants 
in the city had lost their stores, the poorer citizens all that they 
possessed ; large numbers sought refuge in Moorfields, and other 
vacant sites without the city walls deriving temporary support from 
provisions sent through the Agency of the Justice of the Peace, in 
addition to substantial help from the Crown. Pecuniary losses were 
enormous, but others were incurred, the extent of which can never 
be understood or realized. Ejighty-nine Churches were in ruins, in- 
cluding St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City Gates, Guildhall, and other civic 
buildings, together with Hospitals, Schools, Libraries, many stately 
houses, and no less than thirteen thousand two hundred dwelling 
houses and four hundred streets. Of the six-and-twenty wards, it utterly 
ruined fifteen, and left eight others shattered and half-burnt. ‘The 
ruins comprised four hundred and thirty-six acres, extending from the 
Tower along the Thames side to the Temple Church, and from the 
north-east gate, along the city walls to Holborn Bridge or Fleet 
Ditch. The old chroniclers of the time, record how that “ des- 
truction was sudden,” for in a short time the same city which was in 
a flourishing condition was reduced to nothing, and after three days 
when the fatal fire had in appearance overcome all means of resist- 
ance and ‘* Humane Councils,” ‘by the will of Heaven” it was 
stopped and extinguished. Such wholesale desolation was forcibly 
impressed on the minds of the Londoners, and the assistance of all 
who were able and ready to contribute towards the work of 
restoration was immediately called in. The Livery Companies 
rendered efficient help, especially those crafts and trades, most 
intimately associated with the work required; the plumbers are 
mentioned in connection with seven others, whose services were in 
request, viz :—the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, masons, 
smiths, and the paviours. The regulations under which their labours 
were organised, arose out of the following resolution passed by the 
Court of Common Council, on the 15th November, 1667. 
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“Whereas the late fierce and outrageous fire which happened in 
this city, continuing violently to the great astonishment of all 
beholders more than the space of four days and four nights, burnt, 
destroyed, and consumed the greatest part of the Churches and 
dwelling houses, rendering very many of the inhabitants Calamitous, 
and much impoverished by the great losses they sustained, and is by 
all justly reserved as a most sad and dismal judgement of Heaven.’ 
It was enacted that the city should be divided into four quarters, and 
that each quarter should be furnished with eight hundred leather 
buckets, fifty ladders, and so many hand squirts of brass as would 
furnish two for every parish, twenty-four pickaxe sledges, and forty 
shod hovels. Each of the twelve Companies was to provide and 
keep in readiness thirty buckets, one engine, six pickaxe sledges, 
three ladders, and two hand-squirts of brass, and all the inferior 
Companies, buckets and engines in proportion to their abilities. Each 
ward was to be provided with a bellman, who from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day was diligently to walk up and down within the ward, from 
ten at night until five in the morning. Every householder upon a 
cry of fire was to place a sufficient man at his door well-armed, and 
hang out a light, and to have water in a vessel ready at his doors to 
quench and suppress all further increase of the fire. ‘The Companies 
referred to above, were each to elect yearly two master-workmen, four 
journeymen, eight apprentices, and sixteen labourers to be ready on 
all occasions of fire to attend the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for 
quenching the same. 

The various meetings at which these arrangements were discussed, 
were held at Gresham House, which had been placed at the disposal 
of the Corporation, pending the restoration of Guildhall, and its ad- 
jacent buildings. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were also offered 
accommodation there, likewise Mr. Chamberlaine, the Town Clerk, 
and Mr. Swordbearer, such records as were saved from the wreck at 
Guildhall, were also removed to the same building for both conveni- 
ence and safety. A Committee sat twice a week to treat with 
individuals as to the value of their lands, and adjudge the amount 
of compensation to be given. The work of rebuilding thus rapidly 
progressed, but the expenditure was so enormous that the Corporation 
petitioned the Crown for an Act of Parliament, enabling them to levy 
a duty upon all coals entering the Port of London. This was thought 
an equitable arrangement, inasmuch as not only would a large sum 
be realised, but the burden would be distributed, as a considerable 
portion of the amount would be paid by the citizens themselves. 
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The Worman Doorways of WDorkshbire. 
BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 


BRAYTON. 


Brayton Church is situated a little over a mile south-west of Selby, 
to the Abbey of which place it formerly belonged. The oldest por- 
tions of the building are the lower story of the western tower, the 
chancel arch, and the south doorway, all of which are Norman in 
style. The tower has an octagonal lantern and spire, of the perpen- 
dicular period, and the windows of the chancel are filled in with well- 
designed decorated tracery. The chancel arch is a very ornate 
example of the 12th century sculpture, with roll and chevron mould- 
ings and capitals richly decorated with conventional beasts and foliage. 
‘The south doorway is of the same age as the chancel arch and was 
to all appearance designed by the same architect, as the details are 
very much alike in both cases. It is protected by a porch, which 
prevents the sculpture being destroyed by weather, but at the same 
time shuts out the light, so that it is not by any means easy to make 
out the subjects represented, except under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, when the sun is brighest and shining in the proper direc- 
tion. 

The proportions of the doorway at Brayton are most unusual, the 
height of the point of the inner arch round the door being 10 feet 
3 inches, and the breadth 4 feet 34 inches wide. We have here a 
good instance of the defect in the round arched style, which eventu- 
ally led to its being discarded in favour of 13th century Gothic. In 
Norman architecture, the height of a crown of a semicircular arch 
of given span can only be raised by increasing the length of the 


columns, or by that unsightly artifice known technically as “stilting” . 


(#.e. making the arch spring not directiy from the abacus, but from 
perpendicular jambs continued for some height above it, the arch 
being thus raised on stilts, as it were; whence the expression). 
Leaving stilting out of the question, it is evident that all the length- 
ening must be done in the columns, because with a semicircular arch 
the height above the springing line is a constant quantity equal to 
one half the span, which we have assumed to have been fixed in the 
first instance by the requirements of the case. Consequently when 
a Norman architect wished to design a lofty doorway, like the one 
at Brayton, he was obliged to spoil the proportions of the columns 
by making them too tall, or, in other words, to place the abacus at 
too high a level to produce a pleasing effect. With a pointed arch, 
the difficuly is got over at once, for the span and height of the apex 
being fixed, the abacus can be adjusted to any level by altering the 
lengths of the radii of the arcs of the circles of which the arch is 
composed and the position of the centres. It was undoubtedly the 
superior advantage which the pointed arch possessed in this respect, 
over the round one, which led to its universal adoption in the 13th 
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The Worman Doorways of Workshbire. 
BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 


BRAYTON. 


Brayton Church is situated a little over a mile south-west of Selby, 
to the Abbey of which place it formerly belonged. The oldest por- 
tions of the building are the lower story of the western tower, the 
chancel arch, and the south doorway, all of which are Norman in 
style. The tower has an octagonal lantern and spire, of the perpen- 
dicular period, and the windows of the chancel are filled in with well- 
designed decorated tracery. The chancel arch is a very ornate 
example of the 12th century sculpture, with roll and chevron mould- 
ings and capitals richly decorated with conventional beasts and foliage. 
‘The south doorway is of the same age as the chancel arch and was 
to all appearance designed by the same architect, as the details are 
very much alike in both cases. It is protected by a porch, which 
prevents the sculpture being destroyed by weather, but at the same 
time shuts out the light, so that it is not by any means easy to make 
out the subjects represented, except under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, when the sun is brighest and shining in the proper direc- 
tion. 

The proportions of the doorway at Brayton are most unusual, the 
height of the point of the inner arch round the door being tro feet 
3 inches, and the breadth 4 feet 3} inches wide. We have here a 
good instance of the defect in the round arched style, which eventu- 
ally led to its being discarded in favour of 13th century Gothic. In 
Norman architecture, the height of a crown of a semicircular arch 
of given span can only be raised by increasing the length of the 
columns, or by that unsightly artifice known technically as “‘stilting” . 
(i.e. making the arch spring not directiy from the abacus, but from 
perpendicular jambs continued for some height above it, the arch 
‘being thus raised on stilts, as it were; whence the expression). 
Leaving stilting out of the question, it is evident that all the length- 
ening must be done in the columns, because with a semicircular arch 
the height above the springing line is a constant quantity equal to 
one half the span, which we have assumed to have been fixed in the 
first instance by the requirements of the case. Consequently when 
a Norman architect wished to design a lofty doorway, like the one 
at Brayton, he was obliged to spoil the proportions of the columns 
by making them too tall, or, in other words, to place the abacus at 
too high a level to produce a pleasing effect. With a pointed arch, 
the difficuly is got over at once, for the span and height of the apex 
being fixed, the abacus can be adjusted to any level by altering the 
lengths of the radii of the arcs of the circles of which the arch is 
composed and the position of the centres. It was undoubtedly the 
superior advantage which the pointed arch possessed in this respect, 
over the round one, which led to its universal adoption in the 13th 
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century. The style that gives the designer the greatest amount of 
freedom in varying the relative position of the different parts of the 
arched opening to suit the constructive, zsthetic and utilitarian re- 
quirements of the case, must necessarily be the best. In the door- 
way at Brayton, the limits imposed upon the architect by the use of 
the semicircular arch, have resulted in the abacus being placed so high 
above the ground that the columns look thin and weak, and the arch 
mouldings too heavy by comparison. Apart from this defect, the 
doorway is a very beautiful one, the faults of proportion being to a 
great extent atoned for by the excellence of the sculptured details. 
In addition to the hood moulding, there are four orders of arch- 
mouldings, the three outer ones springing from nook shafts in the 
angles of the jambs, and the innermost one springing from a jamb 
moulded so as to imitate the appearance of double columns. The 
first, or outermost arch moulding, is ornamented with beak heads ; 
the second with circular medallions enclosing figure subjects on the 
vertical face, and with a double chevron on the soffit; the third with 
a richly moulded chevron*; and the fourth, or innermost, with 
plain roll mouldings. The abacus is sculptured with foliage and 
plaitwork, and the capitals of the columns with figures of saints, 
beasts and foliage. 
The subjects of the sculptures are as follows :— 
Outermost Order of Arch Moulding.— 

1—2. Beak heads. 

3. Bird. 

4—5- Beak heads. 

6. Human head, with beard and moustache, and a cross on 

the forehead. 
7—10. Beak heads. 





11. Rabbit. 

12—14. Beak heads. 
15. Bird. 

16. Beast. 


17—21. Beak heads. 
22. Human head. 
23. Beak head. 

24. Human head. 
25—35- Beak heads. 

Second Order of Arch Moulding.—Sixteen circular medallions and 
one vesica-shaped medallion (No. 8), all enclosing figure subjects 
except one (No. 7), and one defaced (No. 15). 

1. Two lions (?) fighting over a cub. 
2. A bird or griffin, with body terminating in foliage. 
| 3. Two beasts fighting over a cub. 
4. A warrior on horseback, armed with spear and shield. 
5 and 6. Two warriors similar to the last, tilting at each other. 





* The chevrons are all even except near the springing on the right hand side, 
where a single smaller chevron is introduced, probably to correct an error arising 
from unequal spacing. 
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A rosette. 
A man kneeling down. 
The Agnus Del. 
A huntsman holding a spear in his right hand, and a leash 
with two dogs in the left. 
A wild boar ripping up a dog with his tusks. 
A woman elegantly attired, with her hands resting on her 
hips. 
Sagittarius. 
A woman elegantly attired, holding a fan in her right hand. 
Defaced. 
A man walking beside a beast, and holding it round the 
neck with both hands. 
17. A bird with tail terminating in foliage. 
Capitals of Columns East Side.—* 
1. Scrolls of foliage. 
2. Figure holding key, and bishop with book and crozier. 
3. Two figures with open books, one of them giving the bene- 
diction, and the other holding a crozier. 
4- Foliage. 

Capitals of Columns West Side.— 

1. Man, two beasts, and dragon amongst scrolls of interlaced 
foliage ; small head at the corner. 

2. Foliage. 

3. Man and winged dragon amongst scrolls of interlaced 
foliage ; small head at the corner. 

4. A griffin and a beast amongst scrolls of foliage. 

The sculpture on the arch of the doorway still retains traces of 
colour, and all the details are very highly finished, the texture of the 
various surfaces, such as the dresses of the men and the skins of the 
animals, being indicated by means of finely incised lines. This 
attention to minute details is characteristic of 12th century sculpture 
in France, as exemplified by the exquisite statues on the portals of 
Chartres Cathedral or the capitals from the Abbey of St. Sernin in 
‘ the ‘Toulouse Museum, where every fold of the dress and every plait 
of the hair is rendered with the utmost fidelity. In this respect, 
however, the Norman sculptures found in England will seldom bear 
comparison with those abroad, and the figures are often quite barbaric 
in their rudeness. In cases were the sculpture has been exposed to 
the weather, and the surface of the stone destroyed, there is no 
means of judging of the merit of the work as it originally existed, but 
even amongst the specimens which are not suffered in this way, there 
are very few exhibiting the delicate finish seen at Brayton.t The 
beak heads round the outer order of the arch-moulding of the door- 





* The capitals are numbered from left to right, beginning from the outside on 
the left or west side, and from the inside on the right or east side of the doorway. 

+The most highly finished Norman sculptures I have met with in England are 
on slabs in the library at Durham Cathedral, and at Bobbing Church, Kent, and 
on the fonts at Winchester Cathedral and East Meon Church, Hampshire. 
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way are of the usual form, but rather long and narrow. The beak 
is like that of a huge bird, and the tops of the heads are ornamented 
with scales to represent feathers, in some cases varied by the addition 
of a single or double line of pellets, forming a ridge running down 
the centre towards the point between the two eyes. Amongst the 
beak heads are inserted three human heads, two animals and two 
birds, but there are none of those grotesque beast’s heads swallowing 
men, or with foliage issuing from the mouth, that we have noticed 
elsewhere. The human head (No, 6) is a remarkable one, having a 
sort of round skull cap, with a cross over the forehead, and a beard 
and moustache. One of the animals (No. 11) is evidently intended 
for a rabbit or a hare, from its long ears and round head. Birds 
amongst the beak heads occur on the doorways at Riccall and at 
Healaugh. 

The design of the medallions on the second order of the arch- 
moulding of the doorway at Brayton is very much like that of the 
circular bone discs of the same period used for playing the game of 
draughts. The medallions are four inches in diameter outside, with 
a border a little under half an inch wide, the whole being raised 
nearly an inch above the face of the arch-moulding. The border of 
each medallion is of a different pattern, produced by various arrange- 
ments of pellets, scallops, and mouldings. 

The Agnus Dei (No. 9g) is the only subject out of the whole series 
taken from scripture, the rest being either birds, beasts, or men and 
women engaged in secular occupations. The association of the 
Agnus Dei with such scenes has been already discussed in previous 
articles, and, therefore, it will be unnecessary to refer to it again here. 
The only peculiarity about the figure of the Agnus Dei requiring 
special comment is the attitude of the head, which is looking back 
over the shoulder towards the cross, instead of straight forward, as is 
more generally the case. It is not easy to say whether this attitude 
has any special meaning, or whether it was only the result of the 
fancy of the designer. Other instances of the Agnus Dei with the 
head turned backward occur on the tympanum at Hoveringham, 
Nottinghamshire ; on the cross of King Ferdinand in the Madrid 
museum, dated A.D. 1063; and onan ivory crozier in the New- 
castle museum. 

The cross held by the Agnus Dei at Brayton has arms with ex- 
panded ends. 

In Norman sculpture, it will be noticed that when a series of 
figure subjects are either enclosed within medallions or panels, or 
placed under arcading, a group, forming one scene, is often spread 
over more than a single medallion, that is to say, that the spacing of 
the architectural ornaments is made independently of the divisions 
between the figure subjects. Thus, at Brayton, medallions Nos. 4, 
5 and 6 form one battle scene, and Nos. 10 and 11 one hunting 
scene. This custom renders the interpretation of the meaning a 
matter of some difficulty, as in the case of a MS. or inscription where 
the divisions between the words are wanting. Another obstacle in 
the way of the enquirer is, that the system of symbolism, if such it 
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be, is utterly disjointed, there being no apparent connection between 
the various subjects represented. In the Eastern Church, as we 
know from the Greek Painters’ Guide from Mount Athos,* published 
by M. A. N. Didron, every subject had its proper place assigned to 
it in the scheme of the symbolic decoration of a church or cathedral, 
but in Norman sculpture, at all events in this country, we find no 
such adhesion to a definite and complete plan of arrangement, so 
that any attempt to explain the meaning of the sculptures as a whole 
will necessarily end in failure. The designers of our Norman door- 
ways seem in most cases to have chosen the subjects of the figure 
sculpture in a haphazard fashion, from a variety of sources,t without 
considering it requisite to have a single connected idea running 
through the whole, thus presenting a marked contrast to the elabo- 
rately systematic schemes of Christian symbolism found in the Biblia 
Pauperum, and the Speculum Humane Salvationis of a later period.t 

The medallions on the doorway at Brayton afford some most 
interesting examples of the costume of the 12th century. The battle 
scene, represented on Nos. 4, 5 and 6, consists of three warriors on 
horseback, armed with long lances, helmets and shields. The two 
in front are riding full tilt at each other, and the lance of one has 
pierced completely through the shield of his adversary. The third 
horseman is following up in the rear, ready to render any assistance 
that may be required. The combatants are unequally matched, 
and the victory, as is often the case, falls to the lot of the biggest 
battalions. The details of the armour and the horse-trappings are 
worthy of special notice, being almost identical with those to be 
seen on the Bayeux tapestry. The helmets are pointed and have 
nasals in front to protect the nose. No iron helmets of this period 
are now in existence, so that our knowledge of their appearance is 
derived entirely from contemporary pictures and sculpture. The 
shields are kite-shaped, this form having been possibly imported by 
the Normans from Sicily just before the Conquest. The method of 
carrying the shields cannot be distinguished, but they are known to 
have been held in two ways, by different straps for passing the arm 
through or for suspension over the shoulder. The eye of one of the 
combatants appearing just above the top of the shield, which con- 
ceals the rest of his body, is very quaintly rendered, and the action 
of his opponent, leaning well forward in the saddle, with toes bent 
downwards, so as to get a firm grip on the stirrups, is extremely 
spirited. The coats of mail are indicated, as on the Bayeux tapestry, 
by rows of circular pellets and by lattice work. There seems to be 
a considerable amount of doubt amongst the authorities on ancient 
military costume, § as to whether the texture of the coats of mail was 
represented by different conventional patterns merely for the sake of 





* See Religuary, vol. i. (New Series), p. 226. 

+ There are occasionally exceptions to this rule, as on the doorway at Alne, 
where the subjects on the outer arch moulding are all taken from the Bestiary. 

t See Miss Stokes’ Didron’s ‘‘ Christian Iconography.” 

§ J. R. Planché’s ‘* Costume.” Meyrick’s ‘‘ Ancient Armour.” 
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variety, or whether the artist intended thereby to convey the idea of 
several distinct kinds of armour. It has been suggested that the 
circular pellets represent chain mail, and the lattice work diamond- 
shaped metal scales fixed on to leather. 

The sculptures at Brayton show the saddle-bows rising high in 
front, as was the custom in the 11th and 12th centuries. The rest 
of the saddle is hidden, but the form of the whole is very clearly 
delineated on the Bayeux tapestry,* in the scene “ubi nuntii Wili- 
elmi Ducis venerunt ad Widoné.” It was this awkwardly-shaped 
saddle-bow that caused the death of William the Conqueror, when 
his horse suddenly plunged in consequence of stepping on some hot 
ashes during the burning of the town of Mante. The Brayton sculp- 
tures show the pointed spurs, the stirrups, the bridle, curb-bit, and all 
the other details of the horse trappings with minute fidelity. The 
style of the costume may be compared with that of the knights 
belonging to the set of chessmen found in the Island of Lewis, and 
now in the British Museum ;+ with the representations of the armed 
knight on the capital of the column of the chancel arch at Adel, 
Yorkshire ; and of St. George at Fordington, Dorsetshire, at Ruardean, 
Gloucestershire, and at Brinsop, Herefordshire. Warriors fighting 
on foot with clubs and shields occur at Caistor and Wansford, 
Northamptonshire. The meaning of these battle scenes has not yet 
been explained, but it is possible that they may be taken from some 
of the medizeval romances. 

The subject on medallions Nos. 10 and 11 at Brayton is the chase 
of the wild boar. The huntsman walks behind with a spear in his 
right hand, and leading two hounds with the left. In front the boar 
is ripping up a hound with his tusks, and one half of his victim’s body 
is entirely dissevered from the other. 

A boar hunt treated exactly in the same manner occurs at Caistor 
in Northamptonshire, and other examples at Liverton, Yorkshire, at 
Little Langford, Wiltshire ; at St. Mary church, near Torquay ; and 
at Tutbury, Staffordshire. A wild boar by itself is also carved on the 
dedication stone at St. Nicholas’ church, Ipswich. Hunting scenes 
are also very common upon the pre-Norman sculptured stones of 
Scotland, but instead of the wild boar it is the stag which is being 
pursued. The chase is continually used for purposes of symbolism 
by the early ecclesiastical writers, and in the Hortus Deliciarum of 
Herrade, a 12th century MS. which perished during the siege of 
Strasbourg. It is made to signify the conversion of sinners, and the 
wild boars to mean the rich. In the medizval bestiaries the devil, 
gaining possession of men’s souls, is often typified by the hunters, 
who captures animals by ensnaring them. 

The details of the dress of the female figures on medallions Nos. 
12 and 14 at Brayton should not be passed over, as the long hanging 
sleeves with knotted ends are characteristic of the extravagant fashion 
of the time. On comparing No. 14 with the sculpture on voussoir 





* Vetusta Monumenta, vol. 6, pl. 3. 
+ Archaologia, vol. xxiv., p. 203. 
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No. 12 of the middle order of the arch moulding of the doorway at 
Riccall,* it is evident that the object which I mistook for a sceptre is 
simply a fan, and what appeared to me to be a continuation of the 
handle is a knotted sleeve similar to those at Brayton. Other 
instances of sleeves knotted in this fashion wil! be found in MSS. of 
the 11th century in the British Museum (Nero. c. iv.), and in the 
National Library at Paris (Cartular Virsionense). 


SCULPTURED MEDALLIONS ON ARCH MOULDING OF NORMAN 
DOORWAY AT BRAYTON. 


Medallion No. 8 is not circular like the rest, but vesica shaped, 
and encloses the kneeling figure of a man. The shape of the 
medallion may perhaps have been made different from the others to 
make up for an error in setting out, or rather to save the trouble of 
dividing the semi-circle into the required number of equal segments. 

The subjects on the remaining medallions, are beasts, birds, and a 
Sagittarius, possibly having reference to some of the stories in the 
Bestiary. 





* Reliquary, vol. ii. (new series), p. 103. 
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The little figures on the capitals of the columns holding books, 
croziers, and keys are very similar to the ones at Riccall, and are 
perhaps intended for officers of the church. In the Sacramentary of 
Autun,* a MS. of the oth century, there is a picture of the officers of 
the church with the names inscribed over each. The doorkeeper 
holds two keys, the reader a book, the sub-deacon a chalice and 
flagon, the exorcist an open book, and the acolyte a candlestick. 
Generally whenever a figure holding a key is represented in painting 
or sculpture it is called St. Peter, but it is evident from the above 
that the doorkeeper also carries a key in token of his office. The 
figures with keys at Brayton and Riccali have no nimbus round the 
head, so that it seems more likely that they are intended for the 
doorkeeper than for St. Peter. 


Recent Discoveries in Jerusalem. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH HIRST. 


Various changes of design, on the part of the Russian Community 
established at Jerusalem, have resulted in excavations near the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, of the very highest importance. In 1862 the 
Russian Government bought a small plot of ground to the east of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Greek Convent of St. Abraham adjoining 


thereto, with the object of building thereon their Consulate, which 
was to be transferred thereupon from Jaffa. At that time the Russians 
had not conceived the idea of building outside the walls of the city, 
where now on the north and west they have a large and imposing 
colony. About 1885, owing to the fact that the Russians, on the 
election of a Greek Patriarch, who, although a pronounced Russophil 
before, showed himself after his election, opposed to their designs, 
could not obtain from him leave for all that they desired to do, 
viz., to Russify, and make Russian property, various possessions 
which the Greeks possessed within the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, 
they themselves decided to build on the property acquired by them, 
to the east of the Holy Sepulchre, a church for their own exclusive 
use. In that year, therefore, they began laying bare the remains of 
some ancient walls, which, in the opinion of many, were the remains 
of the gate that led from the ancient city to Golgotha—the so-called 
judicial gate—a site very much more likely to prove correct than that 
held by the resident Franciscan Friars. In 1887, when the excava- 
tions were carried to a greater depth. and on a wider extent, the 
workmen came upon a solid and well-constructed pavement, which 
was at first attributed to the Crusaders, and then to the time of Con- 
stantine, in other words to St. Helen herself. Here, too, were 
discovered the remains of shops, which, when compared with other 





* Rohault de Fleury “‘ La Messe,” vol. i., pl. 7. 
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similar structures discovered in digging the foundations for the 
erection of a Greek mart, and for an enlargement of the Convent of 
St. Abraham, were acknowledged to be, without doubt, the ruins of 
the covered bazaar known to have been possessed in the thirteenth 
century by the Crusaders For these facts I am indebted to the 
Chancellor of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, Canon Barbéris, whose 
acquaintance I made at Jerusalem in 1885, and to whom I wrote on 
the subject enquiring if the discoveries were correct. The reports of 
Herr Schick, a German architect, who for the last forty-two years has 
been a resident in Jerusalem, now published in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement, he confirms as the most conscientious 
and accurate account yet given. In the issue for April of this year 
Herr Schick reports that he has thoroughly examined the arch facing 
towards Calvary, and determined its Byzantine character. He more- 
over announces in the same number the discovery of a further 
extension of the Byzantine pavement already reported by him in 
January, as also of some granite columns which he thinks were part 
of the “ Propyleum ” of Constantine’s Basilica mentioned by 


Eusebius ; of the south and east walls of the Basilica itself, and of a 
portion of the outer ditch belonging to the long contested second 
wall of the city. If these identifications are correct, their importance 
in determining the authenticity of the present shrine of the Holy 
Sepulchre cannot be denied. To judge from the four illustrative 
plates given us by Herr Schick, and drawn to scale, we should conclude 
that the whole area of the newly discovered Byzantine pavement 


would occupy an irregular parallelogram some hundred and seventy 
feet long by a hundred and twenty broad. He gives no measurement 
and the ground is very uneven. In the centre of the pavement stands 
the ‘‘ Arch” which he thinks belongs undoubtedly to the age of 
Constantine, and to be very likely a monument of the passing of our 
Lord to Calvary. 

The first pavement found was formed of very large flat stones about 
one foot thick. This pavement, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, endorsed by the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment for January of the present year, cannot be anything else than 
the open space made and paved by Constantine, in front of the group 
of Churches then erected at Jerusalem. The shops of the long and 
wide arched street in which the Syrians sold cloth, and where also 
candles were made (it is so mentioned in the Assise de Jerusalem), 
are built without any foundations upon the pavement, proving the 
pavement to be older thanthey. As for the new part of the pavement 
discovered, it forms a fine platform to the south of the southern wall 
of the newly disinterred Basilica, and is paved with very large flat 
smooth stones. From this raised platform, broad steps lead down to 
a similarly paved platform nine feet below. Towards the north, on 
the site of the conjectured “ Propyleum ” of the Basilica, another 
pavement has been found, formed of large stones, from one foot to 
one-and-a-half thick, more than three feet long, and two feet six inches 
to two feet eight inches wide, nicely and exactly laid with good joints, 
the upper surfaces being very smooth, as if originally polished. Sir 
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Charles Wilson writes to say that the lower pavement is on the same 
level as the floor of the Rotunda in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
the upper one at a slightly lower level than the floor of the Chapel of 
the Exaltation of the Cross, which is almost due west of it; but he 
thinks that the upper pavement may possibly have been connected 
with the platform of the Pagan Temple which preceded the Church 
of Constantine. As for the walls found beneath the earth and skirt- 
ing the scene of the present discoveries, it would be premature to 
judge whether or not they really formed part of Constantine’s Basilica. 
These walls Herr Schick thinks partly Jewish, though principally 
Byzantine, and that they formed the eastern and southern walls of 
Constantine’s Basilica. Sir Charles Wilson writes to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’s current issue confirming the statement that these 
walls must have formed part of some Church, as in his tentative 
excavations in 1865 he discovered on the same site a very fine font 
or basin of white marble. But he thinks from the character of the 
masonry that the Church must have been a re-construction after 
Constantine’s Churches had been destroyed. 

If the excavations undertaken by order of the Grand Duke Sergius 
in 1885 had been continued, the discoveries now made would have 
long since been divulged, and still more important ones as well, for 
at that time the site was less built upon and obstructed. In spite 
however of the new shops to the east, under which Herr Schick thinks 
his pavement extends to some length, as well as to the south towards 
the Muristan, and the Russian cistern now dug in the very centre of 
the lower pavement, it is earnestly to be hoped that the work will be 
prosecuted without delay. Thus we may expect that the long-cherished 
opinion, that as the second wall must bend somehow in order to lead 
back from the north towards the fortress of Baris or Antonia, nothing 
could be more natural than for it to turn back without including 
the ill-omened scene of execution and sepulture on Golgotha, may 
prove to be more than founded by the facts and evidences of visible 
remains. 





The Ffriar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of 
Horwich. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


In the year 1226 the friar-preachers took up their abode in the city 
of Norwich." This was the third community which they organised 
since they came into England, five years before ; and it ranked as 
one of their most important priories. The old parish church of 
St. John the Baptist in the suburbs, which was a rectory, was given to 
them, but at what exact time is not apparent ; they were certainly in 





* Cotton : Historia Anglicana. 
II 
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possession of it about 1250, the parish being united to St. George’s, 
as the friars’ rule precluded any parochial charge.* 

In 1243, the prior of the friar-preachers of Norwich and Pietro de 
Arche, canon of the church of S. Angelo of Ferentino, were delegated 
by the cardinal-priests of S. Prassede, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, and 
S. Maria in Trastevere, and the cardinal-deacons of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, SS. Cosimo e Damiano, and S. Nicola in Carcere Tulliano 
(who were governing while the papal chair was vacant) to cause to be 
put into execution a mandate of theirs concerning the church of 
Mordune.? 

After a house of the order had been founded at Dunwich, it 
became necessary that the limits between it and Norwich should be 
definitely fixed. On the part of Norwich, F. Robert de Hecham 
and F. Robert de Brisdune ; on the part of Dunwich, F. Geffrey de 
Walsingham and F. William of St. Martin, were elected by their 
convents to settle the matter. These four met in the house of the 
canons of St. Olave at Herringfleet, Jan. 1oth, 1259, there to treat 
about the limitation ; but they could not come to an agreement. It 
so happened that there was also there F. William de Notingham, 
then lector at Norwich; and on him the four unanimously pitched, 
that to which part he might consent, it should stand in force, accord- 
ing to the acts of the provincial chapter held, in 1257, at Gloucester. 
After diligently considering the reasons of each party, F. William 
gave his assent in favour of Dunwich, that the river which separates 
Norfolk from Suffolk should divide the limitation of the friars of 
Norwich from the limitation of those of Dunwich, as it had hitherto 
done ; but that, nevertheless, the friars of Dunwich should have the 
parishes of Mendham and Ressewrde, as well in Norfolk as in 
Suffolk, both in spirituals and in temporals.* 

About this time lived a religious, whose death is narrated in the 
little legends of the order compiled in or shortly after the year 1262. 
F. Walter of the convent of Norwich, a fine, eloquent, and 
learned young man, was brought to extremity. When the brethren 
were singing the penitential psalms and litany around him after the 
last anointing, he said, ‘‘ Brethren, the Lord hath visited me from the 
beginning of this office, and hath showed me an exceeding high 
place, where I have heard the delightful chant of the virgins behind 
our Lord and His most sweet Mother; and Iam consoled.” Then 
again he added, “ Nothing henceforth can affright me, for I rest upon 
the true faith, and have committed myself wholly to the B. Mary.” 
So bidding farewell to his brethren, he began to ruminate the name 
of the B. V. Mary, and as if stricken with a very heavy sleep, while 
the brethren were present and praying, he slumbered in the Lord 5 
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The friar-preachers throughout England and Wales were much 
employed in proclaiming the crusades. Among the records of these 
friars of Norwich, under the seal of F. Robert (de Kilwardby) pro- 
vincial, and dated at Oxford, Sexagesima Sunday, 1262, is an 
exemplification of twelve briefs concerning the matter directed to 
him by pope Urban IV. in the previous April, May, and June.° It 
is evident that the friars of Norwich shared in the service. In 1276, 
F. Robert (de Kilwardby) being then archbishop of Canterbury, 
after Palm Sunday, sent letters to the priors of the friar-preachers 
and minors of Norwich, to absolve those of the city who had been 
excommunicated by his authority and the bishop of Norwich under 
him, for rioting and burning the Benedictine Abbey.’ 

John Bond, of Norwich, in 1247, bequeathed 2s.; and William 
de Dunwich, a citizen, in 1272, one mark to the friar-preachers here.*® 
Henry IIT. being at Norwich, in 1272, ordered the sheriff, Oct. 25th, 
to let them have ten marks as a royal gift.°  Zdward J. in Sept., 
1289, bestowed 4os. sterling, for three days’ food “* quando rex fuit ad 
Burgum in Norfolchia.”* Roger de Tybenham, chaplain, in 1290, 
bequeathed to the friar-preachers, friar-minors, and carmelites of 
Norwich, to each religion 4s.%° The executors of queen Z/eanor of 
Castile, soon after Michaelmas, 1291, gave 1oos. for this house, to 
F. William de Hotham, provincial, through J. de Berewyk.” 

The church of St. John the Baptist-over-the-Water, along with a 
house to live in, was given to the friars by Sir Thomas Gelham, knt., 
who not only got them confirmed by Henry III., but also procured 
the royal gift of the ten marks. The church stood at the west 
corner of the street then called Colegate. Adjoining this church the 
friars acquired lands on which they built their domicile. In the 
course of time, they acquired by gift or purchase the large square of 
land bounded on the S. by Colegate (St. Clement’s or Black Boys’ 
str.), on the N. by Brent lane (Golden Dog lane), on the E. by 
Fibridge gate (Magdalen str.), and on the W. by Preachers’ str. 
(Snail gate, St. George’s, or Doughty Hospital str.), except the house 
in the S.W. corner, which belonged to the monastery of St. Faith, 
and the church and churchyard of St. Mary Unbrent (now demolished) 
at the N.E. corner. Thus, April 7th, 1254, Thomas de Gelham, 
chevalier, and Maud, Imena, and Christiana, daughters of Herman 
de Totyngton, and others granted in pure and perpetual almoign a 
garden or plot of land, which was afterwards made into the /riars’ 
yard. William Curteys, son of William Surreye, and Alice Curteys, 
his wife, gave a messuage in St. John’s parish: in 1261, William de 
Dunwich and Catherine, his wife, gave a garden on the W. of the 
site." Under the general commission issued, Oct. 11th, 1274, for 
enquiring into encroachments on royal and manorial rights, it was 
found, in the following year, that the friars had acquired six mes- 
suages, for which the Crown was accustomed to receive 5d. a year." 
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In 1280, they enclosed with a precinct wall their site, which lay in 
the parishes of St. Mary Unbrent and St. Clement of Fibrigge. 
They purchased latest the messuages next to Magdalen str. in the 
13th, 18th, and 28th years of Edward I. after the statute of mortmain 
was enacted, and apparently for the most part without the royal 
licence. In 1284, Sir John le Blund, chaplain, and Margaret, 
daughter of Henry le Waleys, of Swerdeston, gave two messuages. 
In 1290, the friars got a messuage of the prioress of Carrowe ; and 
“in 1299,” says Blomefield, ‘‘ John de Acle clerk and Agnes his 
wife gave them a messuage which he purchased of Thomas de 
Helgheton, and Alice his widow released it; and Tho. de Depham 
clerk gave them another.”** By an inquisition taken Feb. 2oth, 
1299-1300, under a writ of Feb. 1st, it was returned that John le 
Clerk, of Ocle, might assign a toft to the friars for enlarging their 
plot ; which toft was held of the crown in capite by the yearly 
service of 14d. to the farm of the city, and was worth 12d. a year; 
but John de Gonthorp charged his capital messuage next the mes- 
suage of Maurice de Swanton in 1¢., and Richard de Felmingham 
charged his messuage with the remaining 4d. (both these benefactors 
being on the inquisition-jury) so that the royal “fiat” was sub- 
scribed ; * and Apr. 1st the mortmain licence was granted.” 

The friars also obtained a passage or lane from Colegate to the 
river, which was given them, it was said, in the goth year of Hen. III. 
(1255, 1256) in pure and perpetual almoign, by Richard de Norwich, 
chevalier ; at all events, in 1273, he granted them a messuage and 
yard opposite their site, abutting on the street on the N. and the 
river on the S., that they might have the passage ; but, in 1290, they 
exchanged this messuage with Roger de Penteney for part of a mes- 
suage which lay more eastward, and here they eventually formed their 
access to the stream.” 

Now there was in the parish of St. Peter of Hungate, in Norwich, 
a house of the friars of Penance of Jesus Christ, commonly known 
from their habit as the friars of the sack, or saccites. They were of 
an order instituted at Marseilles in France, in 1251, and first appeared 
in London in 1257. Very speedily they came to Norwich, a house 
being given them, it is said, by Master William de Gissinthe (or 
Gissing) clerk. In 1258, John de Vallibus (Vaux) son of Oliver de 
Vallibus, for the health of his soul and the souls of his successors, 
granted, in St. Andrew’s parish, a messuage lying between the domi- 
cile of the friars, E., the king’s way leading by Neubrigge, in part and 
in parcel of the tenement of William But, W., one head abutting on 
the friars’ tenement, S., and the other on the river, in part and in 





*S Kirkpatrick, Blomefield. 
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parcel of But’s tenement, N., to be held in perpetual almoign, and 
the yearly payment to him and his heirs, of a rose at the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, and to the landgavel of the king 4d. for all services. 
This acquisition would be at the N.W. corner of the ground. In 
1267, William le Dunewic and Katherine his wife granted a rent of 
45. yearly to the rector of St. Andrew’s parish, in indemnity of the 
church for some houses which the saccites had obtained ; and in the 
same year, a similar compensation was made with the saccites and 
the church of St. Peter of Hundgate for 9s.a year. About this time 
they began to build their oratory or church, dedicated to the B. V. 
Mary, in the S. E. part of their lands, close to the common lane. 
On their finding securities to keep the parish church of St. Peter 
harmless, the rector, with the assent of the dean and chapter of St. 
Mary-in-the-Fields as patrons of the church, in ‘May, 1271, licensed 
them to appropriate the ground given them by Master William de 
Gissinghe, or any other adjacent grounds which they could purchase, 
to erect an oratory or monastery, and steeple, to celebrate divine 
service solemnly there, ring bells, and bury the dead as well regulars 
as seculars, except the parishioners of St. Peter’s, unless such chose 
to be buried there; but their offerings, etc., were to belong to the 
rector, and the convent was not to admit parishioners to any eccle- 
siastical duties to the detriment of the church, but was to pay 3s. 
yearly to the rector out of a messuage in the parish of St. Edmund of 
Fisseregate : to all which the diocesan gave his consent. On the E. 
side, a strip of land was acquired from William de Gissing, to whom 
it had been conveyed, in 1272, from Geoffrey de Mortimer, of Attle- 
burgh, as a house and land in St. Peter’s, Hungate, between the tene- 
nent of Aveline de Broke, E., and the domicile of the saccites, W., 
he south head lying next the king’s way, and the north head on the 
‘iver. Robert Laddings, shoemaker, and Amy, his wife, gave a mes- 
juage adjoining the last in St. Andrew’s parish, abutting W. on the 
street leading to Newbrigge ; and Thomas, son of Richard de Stal- 
1am, and John, his brother, released a rent of 30d. a year due for 
Ladding’s messuage. In 1276, William, son of Peter But, confirmed 
the grant of a piece of land in St. Andrew’s adjoining to the site. 
The saccites obtained by gift or purchase several other messuages 
and tenements in the parishes of St. Peter and St. Andrew, especially 
in the latter, so that at length they had all that part which lay between 
the river on the N. and the lane on the S., which in old times ran 
from E. to W., saving a tenement and stathe at the N. W. corner 
near the bridge.” These friars were never very flourishing here, and 
at last there was left only the prior, who became broken with old age 
and nearly blind. In 1307, Clement V. suppressed the order. 

The site of the friar-preachers in the suburb was beset with great 
inconveniences. The approach to the house was difficult and perilous 
for those who desired to be present at the church offices, “ propter 
inundacionem aquarum et alia viarum discrimina,” and too narrow. 
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The friars, therefore, sought another spot, and when the saccites’ 
house was about to be abandoned, negotiated to acquire it. A royal 
writ was issued, Oct. 15th, 1307, to ascertain if without injury the 
king might grant the plot where the saccites dwelt to the friar- 
preachers, so that the latter might erect their church and buildings 
there ; and by an inquisition taken before the bailiffs of the city, on 
the 21st, it was declared that the only injury would be to F. William 
de Hoo, who held the plot, and lived there ‘‘ sine socio, et est quasi 
cecus, et impoteus sui senex valitudinarius ;” and the plot was held 
of the crown in capite by service of 13d. a year pertaining to the farm 
of the city, and was worth, in all issues, one mark of silver a year.” 
Thereupon the king, Oct. 28th, granted to the friar-preachers the new 
plot, which was fitter for dwelling in than the old site, on condition 
that they provided a reasonable maintenance for F. William de Hoo, 
as became his state.* F. William retained an interest in the lands ; 
for, Nov. 15th, he quitclaimed to Dame Petronilla de Nerford, her 
heirs and assigns, all the tenements, with buildings, stathes, etc., 
which Sir John de Vallibus (her father) had given to him and his 
fellow friars; and Dame Petronilla, Dec. 2nd following, demised the 
same to him, to hold as long as he dwelt in that habitation.” 

Edward II. was acknowledged as the founder of this second house, 
and after him the kings of England were the reputed patrons. The 
pontifical license for the new foundation was soon secured. The 
king directed letters to pope Clement V., Jan. 19th, 13¢8-9, wherein 
he gave the reasons for the change, and declared his intention of 
transferring the site of the saccites (being a fief of the crown) to the 
provincial of the friar-preachers, whose order had yielded much fruit 
in the vineyard of the Lord, and hereafter with God’s blessing would 
produce much more; and the friars here would assiduously pray for 
the souls of Edward I. and Eleanor his consort, for the good estate 
of himself and Isabel his consort, and for all the faithful dead ; and 
he solicited a free faculty for the change. On the same day, the king 
also wrote in a like strain to F Thomas (de Jorz) cardinal priest of 
S. Sabina, his most dear friend, begging his interest with the pope in 
the matter. Clement V. gave Cardinal Thomas the full power of 
disposing of this church and place of the saccites, as should seem 
expedient to him ; and June gth, the Cardinal appropriated the same 
to the friars, there to build and to apply all to their own uses and 
conveniences, as they pleased. This grant was afterwards confirmed 
by Pope John XXII. by a brief dated May ist, 1317, at Avignon, 
and at the same time license was given for the friars to retain the 
church and place of their old mansion.™ 
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While the matter of the pontifical approbation was pending, the 
friars took possession of their new site, and began the fresh foun- 
dation, to which they remdved in 1309. William de Ros, of Hamelac, 
and Matilda his wife (a daughter of Sir John de Vallibus) Mar. 3rd, 
1308-9, and Petronilla de Nerford in her widowhood, Mar. 3oth fol- 
lowing, granted and quitclaimed, in pure and perpetual almoign, to 
the friars all the tenements which the saccites sometime held of Sir 
John de Vallibus.* Afterwards the friars obtained from the com- 
monalty of the city the lane which had formed the S. limits of the 
saccites, and continued their extensions beyond, and also secured 
the tenement and stathe at the N.W. corner near the bridge. The 
king granted a mortmain license, Mar 3oth, 1310, for William But 
of Norwyc to assign a plot of land 64 ft. long and 57} ft. broad, held 
of the crown at 1d. a year for landgavel to the farm of the city and 
2s. to the house (hospital) of Rocidinall, also another plot 86 ft. long 
and 74 ft. broad held in the same manner, all for enlarging the site.” 
Moreover the king, July 14th following, empowered the friars to 
acquire contiguous land, entire or in parcels, 500 ft. long and 400 ft. 
broad, notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, for constructing their 
church and buildings, and enlarging their churchyard and enclosure.” 
Accordingly William But and Christiana his wife, in 1310, conveyed 
the land with the quay at Newbrigge. In the same year, Silvester 
Sparwe conveyed a messuage in St. Andrew’s parish. In 1311, Sara, 
widow of Ralph le Fishmonger, gave a messuage in Hungate formerly 
belonging to Aveline de Broke. In 1312, Juliana, daughter of Adam 
Beneyt of Southreppes, gave one in the same parish; Thomas de 
Booton another in St. Andrew’s, at the corner of Newbridge Street ; 
and John de Hengham a cottage in Hungate. In 1313, Adam de 
Blickling gave a messuage in Hungate, which was released, in 1318, 
by Reginald, his son. ‘The friars had also at other times lands from 
Robert le Fenre, John But, and William But. In 1321, Andrew de 
Dalling gave them a house in Hungate, and Andrew Somersweyn 
another, both which lay over against St. Peter’s churchyard. All the 
houses and lands purchased of Sparwe and the rest following lay S. 
of the common lane. Closing that lane was an obstacle of no com- 
mon magnitude, and, says Harrod, “it was not till 1345, after all the 
legal obstructions the acute lawyers of the corporation could devise 
had at length been overcome, that they were able to close the lane, 
and add the property they had purchased to their precinct.” 

The friars erected a church dedicated to St. John the Baptist on 
the site of the saccites’ church, and a convent which accommodated 
sixty religious. The buildings were in the Decorated style of the 
14th century. After they removed hither, they continued all the 
divine services at their old house, where they placed a hermit in 
charge.” The daily maintenance of so large a community required 
considerable grounds, and what they had already acquired was 
nearly half occupied with buildings and the churchyard. The friars 
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attempted to obtain more lands, and purchased of John But three 
messuages not contiguous to their site for 60/. But now the citizens 
took alarm at the detriment of the city by the loss of so many 
houses, and carried a complaint to the king, urging that the friars 
should not obtain more lands without the usual inquisition and royal 
licence, and the messuages were seized by the escheator. There- 
upon the friars petitioned the parliament that the money should be 
restored to them, and the purchase annulled. The escheator was 
ordered, Feb. 2nd, 1331-2, to see that the 60/. was paid back in the 
presence of the bailiffs and citizens and to restore the messuages to 
But ; and on the 9th, by two mandates, the escheator was further 
enjoined on behalf of the citizens not to let the friars enter lands 
without inquisition and licence ; and on behalf of the friars not to 
disturb them in what they had already acquired.” The matter was 
set to restin 1345. By writ of Apr. 26th, an inquisition was taken 
at Norwyc, May 2oth, to ascertain if any damage arose out of the 
friars holding those lands, which were then in their hands, and an 
answer favourable to them was returned. They had received the 
following lands (over and above the site of the saccites): a lane, 
169 by 12 ft., of the commonalty of the town ; a plot, 40 by 24 ft., 
of Rob. le Fenre; a plot, 131 by 34 ft., of Thomas de Botone; a 
plot, 131 by 60 ft., of Silvester Sparwe; a plot, 93 by 44 ft., of 
William But; a plot, 60 by 22 ft., of Andrew de Dalling ; a plot, 
35 by 33 ft., of John de Hengham ; a plot, 32 by 20 ft., of Adam de 
Blicling ; a cottage, 30 by 20 ft., of Juliana, daughter of Adam Benet; 
a plot, 40 by 30 ft., of John But; a plot, 60 by 15 ft., of William 
But ; and a plot, 125 by 30 ft., of Sara, widow of Ralph le Fissh- 
monger, and Alexander de Sparham and Richard Heylesden, executors 
of the same Ralph: all which the friars might keep in part satisfac- 
tion of the licence for the 500 by 4oo ft. of land. The lane was 
held of the Crown in capite as of burgage; the cottage and four 
plots of the hospital of St. Giles in Norwyc, by service of 6s. 10d. 
a year ; three plots, of the nuns of Carhouwe, for 5s. a year; two 
plots, of the hospital of Bec, for 3s. a year; and two plots, of the 
hospital of Runcevale, for 3s. a year: the lane and plots were 
charged with 7}d. a year to the farm of the city: and the whole were 
of no value beyond these rents.** Thereupon was granted, June 13th, 
a royal pardon for all contraventions of mortmain, with licence for the 
friars to retain the lands: “ quidem venella de nobis tenetur, 
continent tam venella quam placee et cotagium predicta ducentos 
quadraginta et octo pedes terre in longitudine, et centum quadraginta 
et sex pedes terre in latitudine.”* In the statement of the services 
there is enumerated one plot of land too many. 





» Claus. 6 Edw. III. m. 36, 37, 38. 
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When the lane had been closed, the friars, probably between 1345 
and 1350, built a finer and larger church, partly upon the lane but 
mostly S. of it, the east end being on the land purchased from Blick- 
ling. In ali likelihood, the old church was then or soon afterwards 
converted into the library, leaving, however, intact the large groin- 
roofed crypt, which was the chapel of St. Thomas a Becket, with its 
altar. The lands south of the lane, particularly at the E. corner, 
were not all obtained till the beginning of the 15th century ; they 
were eventually made into a preaching-yard for out-door sermons 
and discourses. In 1367, Christiana, widow of John de Halys, and 
Henry de Halys, her son and heir, released the yearly rent of 3s. for 
a tenement in St. Christofer’s opposite the site ; which was granted 
by William Roberts, deacon, procurator-general for the hospital of 
Rounceval or Rocidival to the same John de Halys, and was pur- 
chased by the friars of William But and Christiana, his wife ; and, in 
1369, Stephen de Rypon, then procurator-general of the hospital, 
also confirmed it.* In 1380, the friars were charged with having 
obtained at their first site, without royal licence and after the statutes 
of mortmain, a garden called the O/d Freres Verde, near Colegate on 
the S., and the lane to the river between the tenements of William 
Gerard and Simon de Almaigne. An inquisition taken at Norwich, 
Oct. 15th, declared that Thomas de Gelham, chr., and Maud, Imena, 
and Christiana, daughters of Herman de Totyngton, and others un- 
known, granted the garden, on the Tuesday next after Palm sunday, 
38 Hen. III., and that Richard de Norwich, chr., gave the passage, 
in 40 Hen. III. At the request of the prior, F. Robert de Fretone, 
a royal exemplification of the inquisition was granted Nov. 21st 
following.* It is difficult to understand the return of the twelve 
jurors, and reconcile it with the facts previously narrated in respect 
to the passage or laneto the river. It is very probable that land for a 
passage was first given in the time of Henry III., but that the 
lane was not then formed. In 1395, Richard II., and in 148s, 
Richard III. confirmed all gifts and privileges, as also did the pope. 

The peace of the possessions was now established. During a royal 
visit to Norwich, in Jan., 1325-6, Edward II. gave an alms of 17s. 8d, 
on the 18th, to the 53 friars here, through F. Matthew de Holkham, 
for a day’s food ;* and next day they presented him with 53 apples.” 
Edward III. in his progress through Norfolk, being at Norwich, 
Sept. 23rd, 1328, repeated the same alms for the same number of 
religious, through F. John de Wychingham.* 

On the Thursday in Low-week (May 4th), 1413, the greatest part 
of the city of Norwich was destroyed suddenly by fire. The house 
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and church of the friars were burnt down, with all belonging to them, 
and two of the religious perished in the flames.” By this calamity 
the friars had to return over the water to their old church and house, 
which since their withdrawal had been styled a chapel, and was 
known as the Black Hall. Here then they continued “ till they were 
burnt out there,” says Blomefield, “ by another accidental fire, in 
1449, and were forced to come hither again, before they had finished 
their church or convent.” On the petition of the prior and reli- 
gious, fifty in number, Henry VI., in consideration that their priory 
was founded by King Edward and the patronage belonged to the 
Crown, granted a royal licence, Feb. 19th, 1448-9, that, for the five 
ensuing years, they might prosecute the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops of Winchester and Exeter, who had been appointed 
by the predecessor of the present pope as conservators of the con- 
vent, for legacies and gifts in anywise heretofore bestowed on the 
community, by process of the spiritual law, without any interference 
on the part of the crown." This concession was probably made void 
when the parliament, in 1450, passed the act of resumption annulling 
all the king’s gifts from the beginning of his reign. The rector of 
St. Peter’s church in Hungate sued the prior for loss of offerings, 
tithes, and profits accruing from the demolished houses of the whole 
western part of the parish, which had been laid into the friars’ site ; 
upon which the prior and convent were obliged, in 1451, to give 
security to the rector, according to the direction of the king’s writ, 
that (notwithstanding the pope’s briefs lately obtained by John 
Pynnesthorp then prior, that the convent should have the whole 
legacies given them) the rectors of this parish should have a fourth 
part of all their legacies, according to the sacred canons, by which all 
parsons of parish churches were entitled to have the same. And as 
the prior had cited the rector to appear at the Roman court, con- 
trary to the statute of 38th Edward III., he was forced to submit 
and make an agreement with the rector and a fine to the king.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





39 Walsingham: Hist. Angl. 

4° Blomefield. Walsingham cannot mention any fire in 1449, as his Hist. ends 
with 1422. The royal licence of 1448-9 refers probably to the fire of 1413 (for 
** per infortuniam ignis in civitate predicta muper incepti” is very equivocal), and 
certainly to the restoration of the second site, to which the religious might have 
gone back when the buildings were ready. 

4«* Pat. 27 Hen. VI. p. 1, m. 18, 

# Blomefield. 
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The Retreat of the Hhigblanders through 
Westmoreland in 1745. 


BY R. S. FERGUSON, F.S.A., LOC. SEC. S.A. FOR CUMBERLAND ; 
CHANCELLOR OF: CARLISLE. 


SomE time in the year 1886 I was in the keep of the old castle of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which is occupied by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of that city for the purposes of their museum. My attention 
was attracted to a manuscript plan hanging in one of the deep 
window recesses ; its limits were defined by a broad margin of red 
paint, within which a vast tartan boa constrictor seemed to be endea- 
vouring to swallow a church and sundry red and black blocks. On 
a closer inspection I found that the plan was titled 


Hn Exact Plan Or tHe Skirmish on CLirTON MOOR; 


that the red and black blocks represented the forces of the Duke of 
Cumberland ; and that the tartan boa constrictor was nothing else 
than the Highland army, or a part of it. 

As I have always thought that the history of the retreat of the 
Highlanders through Westmoreland in December, 1745, has been 
very inadequately dealt with by all previous writers, I viewed this 
strange plan with much interest: by the courtesy of the officials of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries the plan was entrusted to me 
for examination, and a fac-simile of it is here reproduced as Plate xxiv. 
My first enquiries were as to how the Society became possessed of 
it, and Mr. G. J. Spence was kind enough to make the necessary 
searches, with the following result:—In the Arch@ologia liana, 
vol. iii., Old Series, p. 12, under head of “ Donations,” is 


**1 . March 1842 
An exact plan of the Skirmish on Clifton-Moor in 1745 (M.S.) 
Donor—Sir M. W. Ridley Bart.” 


This is, as Mr. Spence kindly ascertained, an exact copy of the entry 
in the minute book of the Society, signed by John Trotten Brockett ; 
the file of the Society’s correspondence for that year contains no 
letter from Sir M. W. Ridley, and no reference to the plan whatever. 
No engraving or account of the plan is in the publications of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. The present Sir M. W. Ridley, 
in reply to an enquiry, courteously regrets he has no information to 
give, nor can he suggest any reason why such a plan should have 
been in his father’s possession. Internal evidence seems to prove 
the plan to be contemporary with the skirmish, and my own impres- 
sion is that it is the work of G. Smith, a schoolmaster of Wigton, and 
at this period a frequent contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
on antiquarian subjects. He published in 1743 plans of Carlisle 
and the vicinity, showing the position of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
batteries, and the breaches made in the walls of the city. 
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This plan (plate xxiv.) represents the position of the troops at two 
distinct times on Wednesday, the 18th Dec.—namely, at 3 p.m. and 
at 5 p.m. I have, therefore, made from this plan, which I shall 
call the Newcastle plan, two copies (plates xxxi. and xxxii.) 
showing matters at 3 p.m.and ats5 p.m. These will be given in 
the next number. 

The title, an “‘ Exact Plan,” is rather a stretch of the imagination 
on the part of the artist ; it is rather a bird’s eye view of a somewhat 
large district, extending from the parallel of latitude, if we may so 
speak, of Lowther Hall on the south to that of Lowther Bridge on 
the north ; and from the longitude of Lowther Hall on the west to 
Brayham Common on the east. The Shap and Penrith road, run- 
ning from south to north, bisects this district, whose centre is occupied 
by Clifton Moor, which is, roughly speaking, represented by a right- 
angled triangle, with its right toward the S.W. angle of the plan; 
the longer of the sides that contain the right angle runs north and 
south parallel to and between the Lowther enclosures and the Shap 
and Penrith road, while the shorter side runs due east and west, and 
at its eastern end a road communicating with the Appleby road 
leaves the common. The Shap and Penrith road leaves the common 
at the northern angle of the triangle, going through the town of 
Clifton between the church and the hall, and down the hill to 
Lowther Bridge over the river of that name. The Moor slopes down- 
wards to the north, and the northern angle is the “ Fort of the Moor” 
and also “The Town End,” where is, on the west of the road, the 
Town End farm-house, the residence, in 1745, of Thomas Savage, a 
Quaker, and the place where the Duke of Cumberland lodged on 
the night of Wednesday, December 18th, 1745. The Moor was 
enclosed in 1812, and only a small green at its north, or foot, left 
open. 

The Clifton Moor of 1745 was surrounded by enclosures on all 
sides, and approached at each angle by a narrow lane. A small 
lane running due east leads from the Moor into a small green among 
the eastern or Clifton enclosures. This can be identified on the 
ordnance map, for on it is marked “ The Rebel Tree.” 

Plate xxv. is a rough diagram of that portion of the county of West- 
moreland, through which the Highlanders retired on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th of December, 1745, after their surprising march 
to Derby. It shows the towns of Kendal and Penrith (which last is 
just within the Cumberland borders); they are about 25 miles apart, 
and connected by a road, which, in December, 1745, must have 

een most trying for troops passing over the bleak moors of Shap 

Fell, well known to every traveller by the London and North-Western 
Railway. For most of the way the road was, in 1745, open to the 
fells and commons, but near villages it became a narrow lane passing 
through the enclosures which surrounded these villages. The town 
of Shap is on this road, 14 miles distant from Kendal and 11 from 
Penrith. The village of Thrimby, with its enclosures and Thrimby 
Hill, is about half way between Shap and Penrith. 

A little north of Thrimby the road bifurcates, the main road going 
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through the village of Hackthorpe and its enclosures, while a mere 
Jane runs (westward of the main road) through the village of Lowther 
and the Lowther enclosures, sometimes called by Lord George 
Murray ‘“ Lord Lonsdale’s enclosures ;” the lane falls again into the 
main road a little to the north of Lowther. The main road continues 
a little way and comes [or rather did in 1745] to Clifton Moor, a 
large right-angled triangular space which it enters at the right angle, 
and passes along one side, having the Lowther enclosures to the 
west and Clifton Moor to the east. Beyond Clifton Moor to the east 
are the Clifton enclosures, and beyond to the east is another moor, 
Brayham, in the parish of that name. The road leaves the Moor at 
its northern angle, where the “ Foot of the Moor” and the “ Town 
End” coincide. The town is about a third of a mile in length, and 
the Church and Clifton Hall are at its northern extremity, from which 
the road passes down a gentle slope of some half mile to the river 
Lowther and Lowther Bridge, beyond which, at about a quarter of 
a mile distance, it crosses the river Eamont by Eamont Bridge, and 
proceeds to Penrith, which is distant from Clifton about a mile and a 
quarter. Lowther Park and Hall are to the west of the Lowther 
enclosures, and a road leads from the north end of Clifton to Lowther 
Hall. 

Another main road was from Kendal, by Orton and Crosby 
Ravensworth, to Appleby ; cross roads, mere lanes, connect it with 
the Shap and Penrith road. There are bridges over the Eden at 
Appleby and Temple Sowerby, and another, lower down, at Lang- 
wathby, in Cumberland, All these remarks apply to the condition 
of things in 1745. 

The next plan (plate xxvi.) is an enlargement of the map from the 
Chevalier de Johnstone’s Memoirs.* I have inserted it, as he puts it, 
the south at the top. This map is a very rough sketch, and the lane 
through the Lowther enclosures is carried down to the south of 
Thrimby Hill, instead of the north. He has omitted one of the 
two rivers, either Lowther or Eamont; and, most confusing of all, he 
has shifted the ‘‘ Castle of Clifton Hall” into Penrith, evidently 
confusing it with Penrith Castle. This map represents the troops as 
they were at three distinct times on Dec. 18th—namely, 12 o’clock, 
I p.m., and 5 p.m. _ I have, therefore, made three copies, in which 
I have put down matters as they were at such three times—viz., 
noon, 1 p.m.,and 5 p.m. On these plans I have corrected John- 
stone’s title of Clifton Hall to Clifton Moor. These will be given 
with the next number. 

The editor of the Chevaliers Memoirs makes no attempt to 
explain the Chevalier’s map, or to reconcile it with his text. 

The next plan (plate xxvii.) is entitled “A plan of the Battle of 
Clifton Moor,” and represents matters at 3 p.m. on the 18th Dec. 
It is taken from Dugald Graham’s history of the Rebellion, written 
in doggrel verse. 





* Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745, 1746, by the Chevalier de Johnstone. 
London, 1822: Longman & Co. ; third edition. 





RELIQU. 
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An Impartial History of the Rise, Progress and Extinction of the late Rebellion 
in Britain in the years 1745 and 1746. The Sixth Edition. Glasgow: Printed 
by J. and M. Robertson. MDCCXCVI. 


These three plans (Plates xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.) taken with the skeleton 
map of the country (Plate xxv.), when carefully studied give most im- 
portant information as to the retreat of the Highlanders through 
Westmoreland in December 1745, and the skirmish on Clifton Moor 
on the 18th of that month. Previous writers have not known of the 
Newcastle plan ; they have not understood the Chevalier de John- 
stone’s plan ; and D. Graham’s they have ignored. 

They have also ignored or not known of Monsey’s Authentic 
Account of the occupation of Carlisle in 1745.* It contains the 
correspondence of Dr. Waugh, one of my predecessors as Chancellor 
of Carlisle. Dr. Waugh was an active Whig, in close correspondence 
with the Premier, the Duke of Newcastle ; he organised an intelligence 
department for the benefit of the Government in the south of 
Scotland and north-west of England. The local guides, who 
accompanied the Duke of Cumberland, were allies of his, probably 
formed by him, and in constant communication with him. The book, 
Carlisle in 1745, is indispensable, and has been strangely overlooked 
by Mr. Ewald and by Colonel Hozier. They have also overlooked 
Walker's History of Penrith, in which is a letter by Thomas Savage, 
giving a minute account of the skirmish on Clifton Moor. As this 
letter is not readily accessible, I have quoted largely from it, and put 
it in extenso in appendix iii. 

In appendix iv. I have put another important letter, hitherto un- 
printed, from Tom Tinkler.t 

On the 4th of December, 1745 (O.S.) Prince Charles concentrated 
his army at Derby, and his advanced guard occupied the strong 
position of Swarkeston Bridge, which, nearly a mile in length, spans 
the Trent and the lowlands adjoining. On the 5th the Prince held a 
council of war; on the 6th he commenced his retreat. It is foreign 
to my purpose to discuss why he did so, or to speculate on what might 
have happened, had he pushed on for London, where the sensation 
produced by his arrival in Derby was intense. It was apprehended 
that he would evade the armies both of Marshal Wade and of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and march directly upon London. Wade’s 
army he had already evaded; that commander expecting the 
Highlanders to enter England by the eastern route, awaited them at 
Newcastle until too late ; he then marched to Hexham, only to learn 
that Carlisle had surrendered, and to return to Newcastle, from which 
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* London: Longman and Co., Carlisle ; James Steel, 1846. 

+ Lapplied to my friend, Canon Machell, the owner of the “ Hill MS. collec- 
tions towards a History of Westmorland,” and asked if any information was 
contained in the eleven magnificent volumes about Clifton skirmish. The Canon 
kindly searched and found a reference to the Chevalier de Johnstone’s map, and 
to some curious map or maps of the skirmish said to be at Downing College, 
Cambridge. I have to thank the Master of Downing and Mr. Courtney 
Kenny, M.P. for searching among the Downing archives, but with no result. 

Canon Machell found an account of the burial of those who fell at Clifton 
Moor, which will be added in its place. 
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place he was marching through Yorkshire to the south, to intercept 
the Highlanders, if he could. 

The Duke of Cumberland, with an army of about 8,000, occupied 
at Stone the passages of the Trent between Newcastle-under-Lyne 
and Lichfield, and barred the way towards the west, while a third 
army, famous by Hogarth’s well-known picture, assembled on 
Finchley Common for the protection of London. 

The Highlanders commenced their retreat on December the 6th, 
and passed the night at Ashbourne: the Chevalier de Johnstone 
says :— 

On the 7th we reached Leek, the 8th Macclesfield, the 9th Manchester, roth 
Wigan, and the 11th Preston, where we remained during the 12th. We arrived 


at Lancaster on the 13th, where we recruited ourselves during the 14th, and on 
the 15th we reached Kendal. * 


So soon as the Duke of Cumberland heard of the retreat, expresses 
were sent to the deputy-lieutenant and the magistrates, ordering 
them to rouse the country, to break up the roads, and to break 
down the bridges. The Duke of Cumberland commenced his 
pursuit of the Highlanders on the 8th December, when he marched 
north with the whole of his cavalry and a number of infantry, 
mounted upon horses, which were supplied by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Wade returned to Newcastle, but sent his cavalry, 
under Major-General Oglethorpe, to join the Duke of Cumberland, 
which they did at Preston, on the 13th December, having marched, 
spite of weather, 100 miles in three days. 

The principal difficulties the Highlanders encountered in their 
retreat occurred on their passage through Westmorland.t The deputy 
lieutenants of that county, on the 14th of December, in obedience 
to the command of the Duke of Cumberland, raised a part of the 
county to demolish Wastall Bridge and break up the road down 
Graynigge hawse { in order to make the road from Kendal to Shap 
impassable for artillery and wheel-carriages. Whether this was done 
or not I do not know. The sequel shows that the roads were bad 
enough in their own natural state. The deputy lieutenants were a 
little late in moving in the matter, for an advanced party of the 
Highland army arrived at Kendal on the morning of that same day 
(Saturday, the 14th). It consisted of 11¢ or 120 hussars, under the 
Duke of Perth, who, according to Lord George Murray’s account, 
had been sent off to make his way to Scotland to bring up men and 
to carry dispatches. This force was accompanied by a chaise, in 





* The 15th was a Sunday: as will presently be told, an advanced party of 
Scotch Hussars went through Kendal on Saturday, the 14th. 

+ On their advance through Cumberland and Westmorland the Highlanders 
neither molested the country people, nor were molested by them. At first, 
supposed to be cannibals, they became mere objects of curiosity. Carlisle in 1745, 
p. 106. Anaccount will be found in the same book, p. 116: (also in Ray’s 
History of the Rebellion, and in Tom Tinkler’s letter—Appendix iii. to this paper) 
of how Penrith volunteers captured a marauding party at Lowther Hall. 

t Wastall Bridge, now called Wasdale Bridge, is over Wasdale Beck, and is on 
the main road between Kendal and Shap, three-and-a-half miles south of Shap.— 
See plate xxv. 
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which was “a person in woman’s clothes.” Another account says 
two ladies, and the suggestion was thrown out that one was Prince 
Charles himself, in female attire, endeavouring to get back to 
Scotland. The reception the Duke of Perth got from the Kendal 
people was a warm one. Hodgson, in his History of Westmorland, 
says, quoting, I fancy, the Gentleman’s Magasine :— 


They passed quietly till they came into Finkle street, when the mob suddenly 
fell upon them with clubs, stones, and anything they could pick up in their hurry. 
The Duke’s men made a short stand, a little below the Fish Market, and fired 
several shots, by which four people received wounds of which they died. Of the 
rebels none were killed on the spot,* but four made prisoners, one of them Perth’s 
servant. The rebels then pushed briskly forward, and were pursued near a quarter 
of a mile to Stramongate bridge, by the enraged populace annoying them with stones. 
Then they made another stand here, and seemed as if they would return; but a 
townsman having crept privately to the bridge, fired at the foremost, who 
immediately let his gun and cloak fall, and could not turn his horse ; but by the 
help of his companions they got to Shap, from which place they proceeded that 
afternoon to Eamont bridge; but perceiving Penrith beacon on fire, they 
enquired the reason, and being told that it was to raise the country, and that 
all the hedges from that place to Penrith were lined with armed men,t they 
returned to Shap, where they halted during the night. 


The arrival of the Duke of Perth in Kendal had been preceded by 
an anonymous letter to the Mayor, containing a report that the 
Highland army had been severely defeated by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The fact that the Duke of Perth and his hussars rode through 
the town without a halt would tend to confirm the Kendal men in 
the idea that they were fugitives, and might be mobbed, and stoned, 
and shot, things which they would hardly have indulged in had they 
known that the Highland infantry in full force, and undefeated, was 
close behind the horsemen. 

To return to the Duke of Perth, whom we left halted for Saturday 
night the 14th, at Shap. The unfounded report of a Highland defeat 
had got well into circulation,f and not only were the Penrith people 
in arms to cut off stragglers, but even Dalston, Sebergham, and Brough 
turned out strong parties, armed as best they could, who guarded 
Armathwaite and Sebergham Bridges.§ On Sunday the 15th the 
Duke of Perth and his hussars made an attempt to get into Scotland, 





* Kendal parish register contains the following entry :—‘‘ 1745, Dec. 16th.— 
John Slack Kild by ye Scotts. Same day a Scotch rebel, name not known. 

Slack was a respectable farmer. Tradition mentions Richard Pindar, a shoe- 
maker, as wounded, and also an ostler, name unknown. Further accounts of 
this affray will be found in Ray’s History of the Rebellion and in Carlisle, in 1745, 
pp. 130, 131, 132. Ray states he had seen the grave of one of the hussars, on 
the roadside, about four miles from Kendal, where he dropped off his horse 
and died. 

+ Tom Tinkler’s letter (Appendix iv.) details the preparation made at Penrith. 
He says that Wade had sent 120 soldiers to Penrith ; that these—some 50 volunteers 
and some countrymen—lined the road from Eamont bridge to Penrith at proper 
distances ; that the Penrith Beacon was fired, and the whole countryside assembled 
on Penrith Fell. 

t See Tom Tinkler’s letter in apperdix iv. The report at Penrith took the 
form that the Highlanders were surrounded at Lancaster. 

§ Another report was of a battle at Ellelmoon, five miles south of Lancaster ; 
Carlisle in 1745, p. 131. Carlisle in 1745, p. 132. 
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by the route along the eastern bank of the river Eaden (plan ii.) 
They went by Cliburn Temple Sowerby (where they crossed the 
Eden by Temple Sowerby Bridge) and Culgaith to Langwathby 
Moor. But the Penrith men crossed the river lower down at Lang- 
wathby Bridge, and with a number of country men got within pistol 
fire of the hussars at Appleside Hill on Langwathby Moor in Cum- 
berland. They mobbed the hussars out of Cumberland, and through 
Westmoreland, through Culgaith, Newbiggen Moor, Kirkby House, 
where the hussars pressed one Jack Boucher as a guide, through the 
river Eden at Bolton, through Moorland, Newby by Mill Flat, and 
Reagill to Shap, thence to Orton Scan, where they left them. The 
_ hussars refreshed at Horton, and got back to Kendal on Sunday 
night, after a somewhat exciting, if somewhat inglorious two days’ 
excursion through the two counties of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
One wonders that a party of over 100 hussars could not cut their 
way through a mob of Penrith townsmen and country people.* 

The Highlanders levied a fine on Kendal for the death of their 
hussar, and when the bulk of their army reached Penrith on the 17th 
they threatened to burn the town for “Sunday Hunting.” Tinkler 
tells us that ere the Highland army arrived most of the Penrith men 
made themselves scarce, and that Wade’s 120 soldiers marched out 
to Gamelsby. 

The hussars having now rejoined the Highland army at Kendal, 
we have the whole Highland army to deal with. 

On Monday, December the 16th, the whole Highland army left 
Kendal at daybreak hoping to reach Penrith that night, a distance of 
about 25 miles. This march is well described by the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, who at this time served as a captain in the Lowland 
regiment of Scotch, known as the Duke of Perth’s ; and the company 
which he commanded was, with three others of the same regiment, 
detailed off for the arduous duty of escorting the artillery. The rear 
of the march was brought up by the commander-in-chief, Lord George 
Murray, who was under the impression, an erroneous one, that 
Marshal Wade’s army was within two miles, and that an engagement 
was imminent ; as a matter of fact, Wade’s infantry were making for 
Newcastle, and his cavalry under Major-General Oglethorpe in 
company with the Duke of Cumberland and his cavalry and probably 
some mounted infantry only reached Kendal on the following day, 
Tuesday the 17th. 

Owing to the bad state of the roads and the weather, the Highland 
army got on Monday, the 16th, no further than Shap, where they 
stayed the night; their artillery did not even get so far, some 
ammunition waggons broke down about a league and a half or some 
four miles from Kendal, and the artillery and its escort passed the 
night on the high road in a storm of wind and rain. On Tuesday, 





* The 120 soldiers, whom we are told by Tinkler, Wade sent to Penrith, do 
not appear to have been in this ‘‘ Sunday Hunting,” as Tinkler calls it, nor were 
the hunters militia or lighthorse, for the Highlanders had captured all the arms of 
these troops at Carlisle. 


12 
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the 17th, the Prince with the bulk of the army arrived at Penrith, but 
the artillery and its escort, now reinforced by the Macdonalds of 
Glengarry, to the number, the Chevalier says, of 500 men, but I think 
of only 300, only managed to reach Shap, and that with great 
difficulty at nightfall. It will be convenient to here give the Chevalier’s 
own account of the first part of the next day’s proceedings :— 


We set out from Shap by break of day, on the 18th, to join our army, which 
waited for us at Penrith; but we had scarcely begun our march, when we saw a 
great number of the enemy’s light-horse continually hovering about us: without 
venturing, however, to come within musket shot. The appearance of these light 
horsemen appeared the more extraordinary, as hitherto we had seen none in the 
whole course of our expedition into England. Having arrived at mid-day, at the 
foot of an eminence [Thrimby Hill], which it was necessary to cross in our march 
to Penrith, about half-way between that town and Shap, the moment we began to 
ascend, we instantly discovered cavalry, marching two and two abreast on the top 
of the hill, who disappeared soon after, as if to form themselves in order of battle, 
behind the eminence which concealed their numbers from us, with the intention of 
disputing the passage. We heard at the same time a prodigious number of 
trumpets and kettled-rums. Mr. Brown, colonel in the train of Lally’s regiment, 
was at the head of the columns with two of the companies, which the Duke of 
Perth had attached to the artillery, and of which mine was one. After them 
followed the guns and ammunition waggons, and then the two other companies 
attached to the artillery. Lord George was in the rear of the column with the 
regiment of Macdonalds. 

We stopt a moment at the foot of the hill, everybody believing it was the 
English Army, from the great number of trumpets and kettle-drums. In this 
seemingly desperate conjuncture, we immediately adopted the opinion of Mr. 
Brown, and resolved to rush upon the enemy, sword in hand, and open a passage 
to our army at Penrith or perish in the attempt. Thus, without informing Lord 
George of our resolution, we darted forward with great swiftness, running up the 
hill as fast as our legs could carry us. Lord George, who was in the rear, seeing 
our manceuvre at the head of the column, and being unable to pass the waggons 
in the deep roads confined by hedges, in which we then were, immediately ordered 
the Highlanders to proceed across the inclosure, and ascend the hill from another 
quarter. They ran so fast that they reached the summit of the hill almost as soon 
as those who were at the head of the column. We were agreeably surprised, 
when we reached the top of the hill to find, instead of the English army, only 
three hundred light horse and chasseurs, who immediately fled in disorder,* and 
of whom we were only able to come up with one man, who had been thrown 
from his horse, and whom we wished to make prisoner to obtain some intelligence 
from him ; but it was impossible to save him from the fury of the Highlanders, 
who cut him to pieces in aninstant. From the great number of trumpets and 
kettle-drums which the light horse had with them, there is every reason for 
supposing that it was their design to endeavour to induce us to turn aside from the 
road.to Penrith, by making us believe that the whole English army was on the 
hill before us, and if we had fallen into the snare which was laid for us, in a few 
hours every man of our detachment would either have been killed or taken 
prisoner. 


This episode, which is represented on plate xxviii., took place about 
mid-day. The light horse and chasseurs have generally been put 
down as local militia : in reality they were light horse, from a column 
under General Oglethorpe, which was moving parallel to the main 
column of the Duke of Cumberland, and marching through Orton 
and Crosby Ravensworth (plate xxv.). None of the historians of the 





* Lord George Murray, a more experienced soldier than the Chevalier, says, 
** they moved off at top gallop, and gave me no more trouble.” 
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occurrences of the 18th December mention that Oglethorpe was thus 
operating with a detached column, but it is proved by a letter from 
Mr. Lamb, printed in Mounsey’s Carlis/e in ,” 1745, p. 136. Mr. 
Lamb says— 

On Wednesday morning, I carryed some letters to General Oglethorpe, at 
Orton, who the Duke expected would have been with the Rear Guard of the 
Rebels the night before. I went with them till they took ye road to Strickland 
Head, then I took the Shap road, and at Shap Thorn * (See plan ii), I came in 
sight of the Duke’s army, about 120.+ 


Now if Oglethorpe’s column marched by Little Strickland they 
would come out on the Penrith and Shap road, close to Thrimby 
Hill, the place which I have indicated as the scene of this encounter ; 
and there can be no doubt that the 300 chasseurs (light horse), 
trumpeters, and kettle-drums had been hurried on from Oglethorpe’s 
column to intercept the lagging Highland train of artillery and its 
escort, and cut it off from the Highland army. 

At 12 o’clock we get the position thus : the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army at Shap {; the Highland artillery and its escort (four companies 
of the Duke of Perth’s regiment and the Macdonalds) ascending 
Thrimby Hill, beyond which was Oglethorpe’s light horse, chasseurs, 
trumpeters, and kettledrummers, including no doubt some of the 
Royal or Yorkshire Hunters, while Oglethorpe himself, with Ligonier’s 
dragoons, was somewhere Between Thrimby and Orton.§ The 
situation was serious ; had the Highlanders halted or left the road, 
a short time would have seen them between the columns of the Duke 


of Cumberland and General Oglethorpe. But they were able to 
brush away the light horsemen and chasseurs, and with their charge 
up the hill ends Scene I. of the military drama played in Westmore- 
land, on Wednesday, the 18th December. 


(Zo be continued.) © 





* Shap Thorn is on the road between Kendal and Shap, two miles to the south 
of Shap. 

+ Mr. Mounsey does not say who or what Mr. Lamb was, and I have been unable 
to ascertain. But he wasa local man, in the confidence of the Chancellor of 
Carlisle, and serving with the Duke of Cumberland, as guide, etc. 

+ The Duke’s army here means only a part of his army, the cavaly. He brought 
to Clifton moor the following cavalry regiments, viz., Cobham’s, Kerr’s, Blaud’s, 
and Montagu’s dragoons, and . Kingston's light horse: and some of the Royal or 
Yorkshire Hunters. See Appendix I. 

§ Ligonier’s dragoons were not with the Duke of Cumberland, and so must 
have been with Oglethorpe, whose column must also have included some of 
Kingston’s light horse, and of the Yorkshire Hunters, the ‘‘light horse and 
chasseurs ” mentioned by the Chevalier de Johnstone. 








Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


HER Majesty was well advised, at the recent distribution of birthday honours, in 
conferring a Companionship of the Bath upon that prince of living antiquaries, 
AuGusTuUs WOLLASTON FRANKS, M.A., F.R.S., Keeper of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography at the British Museum, Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, etc., etc. Honours won in such a field and conferred 
upon such a man are a compliment to all true archeologists. If antiquaries had 
been polled as to the man that should be thus honoured, the vote would have 
been overwhelming in favour of Augustus W. Franks, C.B. The Xeliyuary, the 
oldest established of any archzological magazine now extant, offers Mr. Franks 
its most sincere congratulations. May he live to be K.C.B. ! 


& & ® 


Tue fifth part of the Bradford Antiquary, the journal of the BRADFORD HiIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, has been recently issued. The most 
valuable paper, with a coloured map of Wibsey, is Mr. Lister’s ‘‘ Local Illustra- 
tions of Seebohm’s English Village Community.” The president, Mr. Empsall, 
gives good articles on“ The Royalist Compounders of Bradford,” “ The Bibliography 
of Bradford,” and on its “Early Registers,” whilst Mr. Cudworth contributes a paper 
on “ Noted Bradford Lawyers.” The work accomplished by this society, and the 
interest aroused by its Yorkshire excursions, is most creditable to its founders, 
and should point out to other towns what can be accomplished. When the first 
part of the local Antiguary was issued in 1881, the society numbered 90 members ; 
now it musters 150. Part six is to constitute the first number of a new volume. 
We venture to plead for an improvement in type and arrangement. The closely 


printed double columns are wearisome to the eye and unattractive. 


® & & 


THE first part of the 22nd vol. of the HIsTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL COL- 
LECTIONS RELATING TO MONTGOMERYSHIRE was issued in May by the Powys- 
land Club to its members. It is an attractive and excellent number, and exclusively 
local. The society has done well in giving, from the Domestic State Papers of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the muster of Montgomeryshire men and horses for 1574. 
They are divided, according to Hundreds, into Horsmen, Pyckmen, Harque- 
bushers, Archers, and Bylmen. There is also in this number a good paper on 
Montgomeryshire Horses, Cobs, and Ponies, wherein are recited some interesting 
documents relative to Welsh horses in the time of Henry VIII. 


® ® ® 


THE SALT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has issued to its subscribers the eighth 
volume of its invaluable collections for a history of Staffordshire. The lion’s share 
of the work of this society usually falls to the lot of the indefatigable hon. sec., 
General Wrottesley, who this year gives an account of the military service 
performed by Staffordshire tenants in the 13th and 14th centuries, from the 
rolls of the Public Record Office. But in this volume he has able coadjutors 
in Rev. F. Parker and Mr. Mazzinghi, the former of whom has collected and 
edited, with much pains, a chartulary of the Priory of St. Thomas, Stafford, and 
the latter has written a history of the manor and parish of Castle Church with 
much research, though lacking in orderly arrangement. We regret to learn that 
the number of subscribers to this admirable publishing society has somewhat 
lessened. It is our deliberate opinion that the William Salt Society gives its 
members a far more ample and satisfactory return for the guinea subscription 
than any other record or historical society of a similar character. 


* * % 
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At the annual meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, on May 
2oth, Professor G. F. Browne contributed an account of the remarkable tym- 
panum of the south door of PAMPISFORD Church. Upon it are incised ten 
small round-headed arches over human figures. The ten scenes are taken from 
the story of the birth and death of St. John Baptist, and were thus identified 
by the Professor. 1. The altar of incense. 2. Zacharias bowing before the 
angel. 3. The angel, 4. Herodias’s daughter dancing. 5. Herod and his 
guests. 6, John the Baptist. 7. The headsman’s block. 8. The severed head. 
9. A single figure in the attitude of carrying something not shown. 10. 
Another head with the neck; the neck bent sideways upward, as though the 
head had been lying on one side and was rising up of its own accord: probably 
showing the resurrection or invention of the head. Finding that the head of 
St. John Baptist was brought from Constantinople to Amiens in 1204, Professor 
Browne ingeniously tries to connect Pampisford with Amiens to account for this 
sculpture. But, as other members pointed out, this seems to be om dating the 
sculpture by at least a century. Probably the last scene is merely the head on the 
charger. In support of Mr. Browne’s contention for the dedication of the church 
in honour of St. John Baptist, it may be here mentioned that that dedication is 
given both in Ecton’s Thesaurus and in Bacon’s Liber Regis. 


& # % 


THE Council of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY have under discussion 
the question of the removal of their museum and library to Guildford. The museum 
has been for many years under the custody of the Institute at Croydon, and the 
Library of about 300 volumes of Surrey Books has always been at the offices of 
the society in Danes’ Inn, London. The museum is but seldom and the library 
never made use of, and an opportunity appears to offer for their removal to a house 
at Guildford at the entrance to the Castle Grounds, where they will be under the 
custody of the Corporation. We trust that the Society may see its way to arrang- 
ing the matter satisfactorily, as both Museum and Library are of considerable 
value and ought to be of great use to Surrey students. 


& ® & 


WE are glad to see that the Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments have 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the judicious and cautious restoration of 
the CasTLE Keep at GUILDFORD, carried out by the Corporation architect, Mr. 


Henry Peake. 
® & ® 


THE CHURCH PLATE Committee for Surrey are continuing their deliberations and 
hope soon to issue a circular to all the Surrey clergy. 


% % * 


THE historic mansion of GATTON PARK with its beautiful marble hall, a re-pro- 
duction of the Corsini Chapel at Rome, built by Frederick Lord Monson, and the 
entire estate is to be offered for sale by auction in July. The estate includes the 
Gatton Town Hall where, for many generations, from the time of Henry VI., to 
that of the first Reform Bill, 1832, the two representatives of the historic seven 
people of Gatton were elected to serve in Parliament. In the time of Henry VIII 
there was but one burgess inhabitant of the Borough and Town of Gatton, Sir 
Roger Caple who, however, freely elected and chose its two honourable members 
to represent him in the House of Commons, Gatton church, which is included 
in the estate, is Anglo-Norman of the 13th century and is fitted up as a college 
chapel, all the seats being stalls in black oak, richly carved, with canopies ; and 
contains acarved pulpit, the work of Dwier, and very fine old stained glass. 


& & % 


STRAWBERRY HILL, the residence of Walpole, is also being again offered for sale, 
as well as Marble Hill and Carshalton House, both historic mansions of Surrey 
of great interest. 
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THROUGH the liberality of Mr. W. W. Kettlewell, of Harptree Court, near Bristol, 
some interesting ROMAN COINS, found last summer at East HARPTREE, 
Somerset, have recently been added to the national collection. A selection of 
twenty-five of the 1,496 silver coins discovered in a leaden vessel a few inches below 
the surface of the ground, are now at the British Museum, all of much interest, 
dating from Constantine the Great to Gratinus. Dr. John Evans, F.R S., P.S.A., 
&c., has published a valuable account of this find, with a catalogue of the coins, in 
the last part of the Wumismatic Chronicle (1888, part 1, pp. 22-46), with illustra- 
tions of the leaden vessel in which they were found, a silver ring with carnelian 
engraved with a figure of Mars, and fourteen of the most noteworthy of the coins. 
Several other hoards of Roman coins had previously been found within a few 
miles of Harptree, and on the neighbouring Mendip Hills. 


® & ® 


ON the 23rd of May the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY met 
atthe Fishmongers’ Hall, where papers were read, and ahistory of the Companygiven 
by Mr. W. E. Beabrook, F.S.A. A fine series of old engravings from Mr. 
Gardiner’s collection, illustrating the ancient buildings in the Ward where the hall is 
situate, were on loan ; the Corporation plate was also on view, and as it was some 
time since the Society had visited Fishmongers’ Hall, the meeting proved of much 
interest. The absorbing topic to London Antiquaries has been the uncovering of 
a portion of the Crry WALL, near the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and on the day fixed several Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries and other 
bodies inspected the fragment. 

It is now certain that the removal of the houses in CecIL and SALISBURY 
STREETs, Strand, will take place, and “desirable” residences will occupy the 
position of this part of historic London, which recalls the site of Salisbury 
House once the abode of the great Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Burleigh. BARNARD’sS 
INN, too (once affiliated to Gray’s Inn) is under threat of sale or destruction, and 
though not of the importance of Staple Inn, it is to be regretted that another of the 
Inns of Chancery isto be swept away and we shall soon know it only by name. 
We are glad to learn the SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BuILD- 
INGS is to hold its annual meeting in the Hall of the Middle Temple, in July, 
and that their work for the past Session has been satisfactory, though funds are badly 
needed. The Society has had the advantage of lectures given by Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, of Cambridge, whose views on restoration are sound and scholarly. Most of 
the London Archeological Societies have held their last meetings, preparatory to 
the summer excursions. The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological lately visited Westminster 
Abbey, where Mr. Mickelthwaite, F.S.A., most ably explained the chief archi- 
tectural and historical points, and particularly commented on the shrine of the 
— where “‘ restoration ” had once been at work. The meeting was fully 
atten \. 


% & ® 


THE interesting ROMANO-BRITISH CAMP on the Observation Hill, CLirron 
Down, near Bristol, has had a narrow escape from serious damage, if not 
destruction. It was proposed recently by some members of the local Committee 
who have the management of these beautiful Downs, to construct a seven-foot 
pathway on the top of the inner vallum of the Camp on three of its sides ; there 
being a wide path on the fourth side overlooking the Avon Gorge and the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, and close to the edge of the St. Vincent Rocks, the precipitous 
cliffs of which, 300 feet in height, rendered further protection to the Camp on this 
side unnecessary. Fortunately the proposed vandalism became known to some 
local antiquaries and others, who took energetic action in the matter, and were 
supported in the protests by the Society of Antiquaries, Sir John Lubbock, 
General Pitt-Rivers, and others. On finding that so much opposition to the 
scheme was likely to arrive, both in the neighbourhood and elsewhere, the 
Committee wisely gave up the proposed works, and in a letter to General 
litt-Rivers, the Mayor of Bristol stated that there ‘* was no intention to interfere 
with the ancient remains of the Camp.” It is most unfortunate that such historic 
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monuments—or rather pre-historic monuments—as this Clifton Camp should be 
left entirely at the mercy of custodians who take little or no interest in the early 
landmarks of our local and national history. A few years since the still more 
interesting BURGH-WALLS CAmpP, on the other side of the Avon, was purchased 
by a Land Company, its banks and ditches nearly all levelled, and “‘ elegant 
modern villas” erected on the site. The third member of the Clifton trio—all 
within bow-shot of each other—STOKESLEIGH CAMP, in some respects the finest 
fortress of its kind in the west of England, remains at present almost in its 
original condition; but as it belongs to the same Building Company which 
destroyed ‘‘ Burgh-walls,” it will probably remain only until its site becomes 
valuable for building purposes. 


® ® @ 


‘* ALLOW me,” writes Mr. Esdaile, “to correct a statement in the report of the 
meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, which 
appears on page 117 of this year’s volume of the Religuary. On that night I 
alluded to the inscription on the Boughton altar, which had, prior to the date 
of my paper, been misread as Genio averni ‘To the Genius of Avernus.’ 
I gave it as I read it—‘Genio Narverni’ ‘To the Genius of the nation of the 
Arverni.’ It would have been strange if Julius Quintilianus had presumed to be 
guilty of such impiety—punishment, ‘ Sacer ’—as to erect an altar to the genius 
of the nether regions, whilst Pluto and Proserpine were the ruling powers in 
these quarters. I never for a moment, thought or said, as stated in the report, 
‘Genus Naverni,’ Q.E.A., both grammatically and epigraphically.” 


& & ® 


THe LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY has been doing 
good work during the past quarter. In May the members visited the remains of 
Roman Manchester, under the able guidance of Mr. Esdaile; later in the month 
they visited under the leadership of Dr. Frank Renaud, F.S.A., the interesting old 
hall of Adlington, the seat of the Legh family. The Whitsuntide excursion was 
outside their own boundaries, namely to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to the district 
lying between that city and Carlisle. At the beginning of June, a visit was paid, 
under the directions of Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., the Hon., Sec., to Wardley 
Hall, which dates from the time of Edward VI. Mr. Yates, who has compiled a 
list of the stone implements found in Lancashire and Cheshire, is rising an 
illustrated placard along the route of the great ship canal, in the expectation that 
during the excavations many objects of interest may be found. This is a singularly 


‘* happy thought.” 
& & & 


On June 5th, the SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE had one 
of their pleasant summer outings among the hills and dales of Reedsdale. The 
members of the party made an interesting discovery at ELDSDON. After they had 
been entertained to luncheon at the Rectory, in roaming through the grounds a 
stone with Roman characters was found built into the boundary wall of the glebe, 
nearly concealed by a water butt. The veteran Dr. Bruce thus read the inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ The first cohort of the Vangiones, and the exploratory company from 
Bremerium, restored this building from the ground.” The rector resolved to have 
the stone taken out of the wall, and presented to the Society’s Blackgate Museum. 

The fourth country meeting of the Society was held on June 2oth and 21st, when, 
in addition to various churches, the members visited the medieval pele tower, at 
Silburn, and the castles of Ford, Etol, and Coupland. Mr. C. J. Bates described 
the towers, and Mr. F. R. Wilson the churches. 


* ® & 


THe Newsury District Figtp Cus, of which Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A. 
is the Hon. Sec., made an excursion on June 19th, to Moor Park, Waverley 
Abbey, and Farnham Castle. 
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Moor Park, was the retreat of Sir William Temple, when, after the death of his 
son in 1686, he withdrew from public life. He died here in January, 1699; and 
near the east end of his house is the sun dial under which, according to his own 
request, his heart was buried in a silver box, ‘‘in the garden where he used to 
contemplate the works of nature with his beloved sister, the Lady Giffard.” 

At the end of the park, is a cavern, entered by a natural archway, and extending 
30 or 40 yards into the sand-rock, known as St. Mary’s Well, or “‘ Mother 
Ludlam’s Cave,” a “ white witch,” as Grose calls her, who supplied the neighbours 
with whatever they might require, from a yoke of oxen to a caldron, provided the 
petitioner went to the cave at midnight, turned thrice round, and thrice repeated 
aloud the name of the article desired, with a promise to return it within two days. 


% & & 


The annual summer meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL Society will be held at Gloucester, on July 16th to 19th. The first 
art of the twelfth volume of the transactions of this Society has recently been 
issued, containing the following papers :—Transactions at Cirencester. Remarks 
on an Astrolabe, by Robert Taylor, M.A. Life of Edward of Lancaster, by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A. Notes on the Manor, Advowson, 
and Church of Daglingworth, by the Rev. William Bazeley, M.A. Inventories of, 
and Receipts for, Church Goods in the County of Gloucester, and Cities of 
Gloucester and Bristol, with Notes by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. On the 
Hundredal and Manorial Franchise of the Furcas, Tumbrel and Pillory in the 
County of Gloucester in the Middle Ages, by John Latimer. Manor of Tocking- 
ton, co, Gloucester, and the Roman Villa, by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 


® ® ® 


THE DERBYSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HIsToryY SOCIETY make 
an expedition to the interesting district of Bradbourne, on Saturday, July 21st. 


Professor Browne has recently written on the fragments of the fine pre-Norman 
cross in the churchyard wall. The west doorway is the best example of Norman 
ecclesiastical work in Derbyshire ; it is expected that Mr. J. Romilly Allen will 
describe it for the society, in its next volume of transactions, The Council have 
recently had under discussion two propositions, one to the effect of dropping 
“ Natural History” from the title, and the other for extending their title, so as 
to take in Nottinghamshire ; but so far neither projected change has met with 
much favour. 


& * ® 


THAT indefatigable excavator of monastic sites, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, during 
last June was at work for some days at SHAP ABBEY, and has succeeded in 
identifying the plan of the conventual buildings. The result of his investigations 
will be printed in the next issue of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society’s Transactions. 


® % & 


THE excellent and careful work of excavation commenced last year, at the ABBEY 
OF STRATA, FLORIDA, by Mr. S. W. Williams, has now been resumed with vigour. 
Just as we go to press Mr. Williams writes to us that capitals, bases, groin-bosses, 
string-courses, and other fragments of very fine carved Transitional stone work are 
turning up daily, the carving equal to anything in England, much of it being like 
the best work at Lincoln Cathedral, and of foreign type. Eight tombs of Monks, 
outside the south transept, have been discovered, with carved head-stones of early 
thirteenth century work. Fine tile pavements have also been uncovered in the 
chapels of the north transept, in an almost perfect condition. We hope to give 
some details of these valuable excavations in our next issue. 
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Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers. | 


THE COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN: By Henry Carrington Bolton. 
Elliot Stock. Foolscap 4to., pp. ix., 121. Price 9s.—When Mr. Halliwell pub- 
lished his popular but erudite work on Nursery Rhymes and Tales in 1849, it was 
thought by many to be a strange subject on which to expend learning and research, 
But since that date the interest and knowledge in every branch of folk-lore has 
materially increased, especially in the present decade, so that scarcely any surprise 
remains for the reviewer, when a book is placed before him for criticism compris- 
ing passages in twenty different languages from the four quarters of the globe, as 
well as in a diversity of provincial dialects, on a subject which Mr. Halliwell dis- 
missed in a single brief chapter of a few pages. Though taking up this pleasantly 
printed quarto with misgivings as to the childishness of the subject, and the pos- 
sible waste of erudition on such a topic, we are bound to say that we laid it down 
again with very different feelings. Professor H. Carrington Bolton, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, has not only shown in this monograph that the use 
of rhymes and doggerels for ‘‘counting out” obtains among children in all coun- 
tries, but that the customs perpetuated in their juvenile games are of great 
antiquity and eminently worthy of attention, as they originate in the superstitious 
practices of divination by lots. Moreover, the professor has accomplished the 
difficult task of imparting real interest to a curious subject, and of rendering the 
volume entertaining and instructive to others beside mere students of the border 
land of folk-lore. Children playing games in which one of their number has to 
take a definite and often uncoveted part adopt a method of selection which in- 
volves the principle of casting lots. This process is known as ‘‘ counting out.” 
The leader arranges the players in a row or circle, and rapidly recites a peculiar 
doggerel to each child in succession, and alloting one syllable or word to each. 
The child on whom the last word falls is said to be ‘‘ out,” and steps aside. This 
custom prevails with children of both civilised, semi-civilised, and savage races of 
the most diverse origin. The doggerels used in “counting out ” differ radically 
from ordinary nursery rhymes, and are now proved to have much in common 
with the ancient processes of drawing lots, and it is established in some instances 
that the very formula used, when apparently absolute nonsense, is based on the 
language and charms of sorcerers of the dark ages. Nor are such rhymes amongst 
ourselves even now confined to mere country lads and lasses playing on village 
greens. On appealing to a young daughter of London High School education, 
and who has taken honours in the ‘‘ Cambridge Local,” the writer of this notice 
obtained, to his surprise, the following counting-out rhyme— 


** Eena, deena, dina, duss, 
Catala, weena, wina, wuss ; 
Spit, spot, must be done, 
Twiddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one ! 
O U T spells out.” 


This exact rhyme is given by Mr. Bolton, and numbered 507 of his collection. In 
slightly different forms it is quoted from different parts of England and the States, 
as well as from Ireland and the Channel Isles. The opening word ‘‘eena” 
shows its kinship to the numerous rhymes beginning ‘‘one-ery, two-ery,” and 
prepare us to find it in varying dress throughout Germany and Holland. Pro- 
fessor Bolton wisely abstains from broad generalising, and from hasty assumptions, 
but he has collected sufficient examples, and has annotated and analysed them 
with so much discrimination as to amply justify further research and a still more 
extended co-operation. He thus concludes the brief preface—‘‘ ‘lhose interested 
in folk lore will confer a great favour upon the author by sending him lists of 
counting-out rhymes, with information concerning the usages among children. 
Rhymes in foreign languages not included in the following pages will be specially 
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welcome. Communications addressed to the author, care of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, U.S.A., will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 


ledged.” 
ses 89 OG SG 


ENGLISH WriTEeRS: By Henry Morley (vol. ii.) Cassel] & Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii., 404. Price 5s. —We can scarcely give higher praise to this volume than 
that it is worthy of its predecessor. It covers the period from Czdmon to the 
Conquest. The earliest note of English song is nobly Christian. This is the 
grand opening of Ceedmon’s great sacred poem :—‘‘ For us it is very right that we 
praise with our words, love in our minds, the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory- 
King of Hosts. He is the source of power, the Head of all His great creation, 
Lord Almighty. He never had beginning, nor was made, nor cometh any end to 
the Eternal Lord ; but His power is everlasting over heavenly thrones. With 
high majesty, faithful and strong, He ruled the depths of the firmament that were 
set wide and far for the children of glory, the guardians of souls.” And as the 
spirit of this passage pervades nearly all that is Saxon in our literature, it is only 
right that this volume should have, as an early chapter, an account of the first 
teachers of Christianity. Into twenty-five pages Mr. Morley manages to condense 
a clear, accurate, and interesting summary of the rise of Christianity in Britain. 
Starting with the question was Paul in Britain? and continuing through Aristo- 
bulus, Alban, the councils of Arles and Rimini, Germanus, St. Patrick, Ninian, 
Columba, Augustine, Paulinus, the Culdees, and Aidan, he brings us eventually 
to Ceedmon, with whom English literature really begins. Subsequent chapters 
deal with all between Caedmon and the Venerable Bede, Alcuin, the Mother 
‘Tongue, the Vercelli and Exeter books, Cynewulf, Dicuil, Alfred, and thence, 
through the monasticism of the tenth century, to the Eddas and Sagas of the 
Northmen. Not only is this volume most praiseworthy and acceptable as a 
remarkable instance of the difficult art of clear condensation, but there are many 
passages of sterling English prose and of noble sentiment. What can be finer and 
more Christian in tone, or more worthy of the grand English tongue in which it 
is written, than this passage from the Last Leaves of this volume, wherein Mr. 
Morley, after mentioning his differences of opinion with some fellow-workers, and 
the violence with which some attack those with whom they do not agree, asks :— 
** What is a scholar? It should be a man or woman who scorns delight and lives 
laborious days, to acquire by life-long labour knowledge of some matter of study 
for its own sake and its uses to the world ; who is drawn by love of it into a sense 
of comradeship that welcomes all who lead or follow in the chosen path; who 
learns more and more clearly every year how little is the most we can achieve ; 
whose hand, therefore, is swift to support a stumbling neighbour, never put out 
to force a trip intc a fall; whose word is clear of bitterness, who has digested 
knowledge into wisdom, and who helps on the day to which Hooker looked for- 
ward, ‘when three words uttered with charity and meekness shall receive a far 
more blessed reward than three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit.’” We are already longing for the third volume. 
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STRONGBOW’s CONQUEST OF IRELAND, 1166-1188. Edited by F. J. Barnard. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT AND HIS CAUSE, 1251-1266. Edited by Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. David Nutt.—These are two little volumes (18mo., price 1s. each) of a 
series of English History from Contemporary Writers, which aims at setting forth 
the facts of our national history, political and social, in well-defined periods. 
Each volume is made up of extracts from the chronicles, state papers, memoirs, 
letters, and contemporary literature of the special period. The aim is an excel- 
lent one—namely, the bringing of the reader into immediate contact with the 
original authorities, so that he may understand the mind and feelings of the times 
about which he is reading. The volumes are, of necessity, things of shreds and 
patches, but we think Mr. Barnard has been more ingenious in interweaving his 
extracts than his colleague Mr. Hutton. The publisher hopes to cover in two or 
three years the ‘‘ entire period of Medieval and Renaissance history,” but, unless 
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we are mistaken, there will be no general support given to the series; the 
volumes, whilst unsuitable for scholastic use, are far too short for the general 
student. Mr. York Powell is the editor of the series. 


25-95 25-95 25-95 


THE CATHARINES OF History: By Henry J. Swallow. 2nd edition. Z//iot 
Stock, Pp. xv., 156. Price 2s. 6d.—This is a republication of certain newspaper 
sketches penned by Mr. Swallow to promote the placing of a window in the 
cathedral church of Peterborough to the memory of Queen Catharine of Arragon, 
The childish proposition, now so popular with some minds, of collecting shillings 
from those of a particular name, seems in this instance to have so far failed. Nor 
are we altogether sorry ; for if the window is to be erected to ‘‘ the glory of God ” 
some better way of doing Him honour might surely be devised, and we cannot 
conceive that the memory of this ill-fated lady is really honoured by any such 
babyish scheme. Mr. Swallow tells us, in his preface, that as yet only £60 has 
been given for the window, and seems annoyed that almost the whole sum has 
been contributed in five and ten shilling donations, instead of shillings according 
to his craze! He tells us that at least four times as much is required, and con- 
cludes with the dire threat that ‘‘ if the English Catherines cannot contribute such 
a sum, I shall publish this book in America!” We are not surprised that this 
book is found to be so very inefficient in bringing grist to the mill, for its clumsy 
jocularity, silly flippancy, and feeble woodcuts must prove the reverse of attractive 
to those who are usually disposed to give help to the reparation and adornment of 
our ancient church fabrics. If the Dean of Peterborough wishes for a good 
window in the noble church of monastic origin of which he is the official head, 
he had better disassociate the effort from a book that is only distinguished by lack 
of all principles of taste, harmony, and due selection. We do not suppose that 
there is a single well-read man in a thousand who could guess the name of the 
heroine with which Mr. Swallow begins the tale of the historic Catharines, in a 
work designed to aid in the enriching of an ancient abbey. He actually com- 
mences with a sketch of the life of Katharine Von Bora, the Cistercian nun, who 
with eight other ‘‘ well-favoured, well-developed damsels,” vowed like herself to 
celibacy, were helped over the wall of their convent on Good Friday, 1523, by a 
young man, who packed them in nine empty herring barrels and drove them off to 
Martin Luther, the monk vowed to celibacy, who ‘‘ beheld their fair faces with 
unfeigned delight,” and eventually married Katharine. The beautiful and poetic 
story of St. Catharine of Siena, that has hitherto been treated with reverence even 
by the most secular hands that have touched it, is here vulgarised by this clergy- 
man almost out of recognition. It is introduced by a tawdry four-paged descrip- 
tion of an incident in the school life of the author, when asked in class to write 
down ‘‘ what you know about Saint Catharine of Siena.” ‘“ Next to me,” says 
Mr. Swallow, ‘‘sat a boy with a paper collar, a green necktie, red hair, anda 
freckled face. . . He was a left-handed boy; and, when he wrote upon his 
slate, his head always rested upon his right hand, and his elbow upon the desk. 
Thus a triangular opening remained through which I could behold his slate, and 
that triangular opening was the way of salvation for me.” Then follows an 
elaborate, unblushing account of the way in which he ‘‘cribbed.” Irrespective of 
the morality of the story, what can be expected of a man who, with a theme so 
redolent of pathos and self-sacrifice as this of his own choosing, can sit down and 
write pages of this precious twaddle. The miserable desire to be jocular pursues 
Mr. Swallow right through his pages,no matter what may be the nature of the 
subject of which he treats. His laboured attempts in this direction not only 
involve him in continued vulgarity and not infrequent coarseness, but leave him 
occasionally with but the thinnest shell of separation from actual blasphemy. 
Writinz, for instance, of a Cherokee woman who had a son with a five-syllabled 
name, Mr. Swallow says—‘‘ I never heard the name of the missionary who bap- 
tised the boy, but I hope he was more fluent in the Cherokee tongue than I am, 
otherwise that name would have choked him before he had time to sign the little 
hopeful with the sign of the cross.” All this (and these passages are but fair 
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samples of the whole book) would be painful in a layman, but is doubly discor- 
dant when written by a clergyman of the Church of England. The book has a 
rather attractive cover, and we notice it at a length it does not deserve, lest any 
father or godfather might be hastily disposed to give it unread to some damsel of 
the name of Catharine. 
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ROCHDALE PARISH REGISTERS: By Lieut.-Col. H. Fishwick, F.S.A. James 
Clege, Rochdale. Demy 8vo., Pp. viil., 370. Price 10s. 6d.—This is an excellently 
printed and evidently most carefully transcribed copy of the Rochdale Registers 
from 1582 to 1616. The earliest volume of the Rochdale Registers has a 
special claim to be printed, inasmuch as it is not (as is usually the case) a 
transcript, but the original. The 1597 order that all registers should be written on 
parchment and those of earlier date copied into a parchment book was not in this 
instance carried out, and is in consequence of greater interest. The pages being 
of paper are so much worn with age and usage that this printed transcript, even 
viewed solely on the score of preservation, is a most commendable work. The 
labour involved is very considerable, as the volume contains about 14,000 entries, 
and over 22,000 names. The name of Colonel Fishwick is sufficient guarantee of 
the accuracy and care with which the transcript is executed, and we are thankful 
for a good and full index. The original parish of Rochdale was one of the largest 
in Lancashire. It was divided into four divisions, Hundersfield, Spotland, 
Castleton, and Butterworth, and contained five village chapels within its limits ; 
but as Rochdale was the mother church, the early registers cover the entire parish. 
There are a few noteworthy matters brought to light in these Registers, For 
instance, in 1605, a charge was made against the vicar that he did not use the 
cross in baptism ; and this explains why, in 1606, a small cross in several instances 
appears on the margin of the baptismal register. Nearly all the christenings took 
place on Sundays, and a marriage was very rarely celebrated in Lent. Colonel 
Fishwick hopes to print a second volume of Registers before the close of the year, 
bringing the work down to 1650; and he expects to have ready for publication in 
1889 “‘ A History of the Original Parish of Rochdale,” the appearance of which 
is sure to be welcomed by antiquaries who can appreciate careful and genuine 
work. We hope to notice these other volumes on their issue. 
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THE ENEMIES OF Books: By William Blades. i/iot Stock. Pp. xv., 165. 
Price 4s. 6d.—We give a hearty welcome to this revised and enlarged edition of 
that charming little volume of Mr. Blades on the ‘‘ Enemies of Rooks,’ It is the 
gem of that tasty series edited by Mr. Wheatley, F.S.A., under the happy title of 
**The Book Lover’s Library.” The enemies of books are classed under ten 
headings in as many chapters—Fire, Water, Gas and Heat, Dust and Neglect, 
Ignorance and Bigotry, the Bookworm, Other Vermin, Bookbinders, Collectors, 
and Servants and Children. The volume is bright and sparkling from cover to 
cover, and withal helpful to every true book-lover. The numerous illustrations 
add much to its value. The conjoint enemy, Dust and Neglect, are still respon- 
sible for much that is disgraceful with regard to the custody of books. In the hopes 
that additional publicity may speedily shame the Dean and Chapter of Bangor into 
better behaviour, and change them from the enemies into the friends of the books 
committed to their custody, we transcribe the following paragraph from the last 
issue of the Archaologia Cambrensis, wherein the Rev. H. L. Jones writes—‘‘ In 
the chapter-room is contained the collection of books belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter. The members of this learned body are such studious men, and make 
such constant use of this library that they have not time to replace on the shelves 
the books taken down for consultation ; but they throw them in confusion into a 
corner of the room, where between four and five hundred volumes of all kinds and 
sizes lie in dust, a chaos of literary confusion—at least we cannot otherwise 
account for this fact. Some of the works of reference deposited here are of con- 
siderable value ; and there are many of the choicest editions—-rare Aldines and 
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Stephens’, as well as some early black letters and specimens of wood engraving. 
The collection of State pamphlets and of the public records is of unusual choice 
and of some value.” We add the names of the Chapter. Dean, Very Rev. 
Evan Lewis ; Canons, the Revs. John Evans, T. Williams, John Pryce, and 
George Griffith. 
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HAARLEM, NOT MENTZ: By J. H. Hessels, M.A. Ziliot Stock. Pp. xiv., 85. 
Price 5s.—The storm of controversy has now for upwards of four centuries raged 
round the origin of printing. ‘‘ Volumes have been written,” says Mr. Reed in 
his history of English Letter Foundries, ‘‘ lives have been spent, fortunes have 
been wasted, communities have been stirred, societies have been organised, a 
literature has been develuped, to find an answer to the famous triple question : 
‘When, where, and by whom was found out the unspeakably useful art of printing 
books?’” And yet, notwithstanding all this trouble and turmoil, nay, perhaps 
partly in consequence of it, the clouds which envelope the problem still gather 
thickly round it, till some have been tempted in despair to seek refuge in an 
agnosticism which almost refuses to believe that printing ever had an inventor or 
a place of birth. Another book, fortunately a brief one, has now been added to 
the controversial literature on the origin and birthplace of typography, or the art 
of printing from movable types. ‘‘ Haarlem, not Mentz” is a revised reprint of 
Mr. Hessels’ articles on this subject that appeared i in the Academy from April 30th 
to August 13th, 1887. It is furiously controversial, and all the more bitter from 
the fact that Mr. Hessels, who now places no bounds to his attacks on the motives, 
manners, and morals of Dr. Van der Linde, was at one time his disciple, and 
translated his ‘‘ Haarlem Legend” in 1871. Dr. Van der Linde is, in these 
pages, with very little euphemism or periphrasis, described as a liar, and as having 
obtained his position of librarian at Wiesbaden by fraud and maintained it by 
continued deceit. Into the merits of these accusations we have no wish to intrude, 
as Dr. Van der Linde is doubtless quite capable of self-defence, and has, 
apparently, done somewhat to provoke strong language by his own vehemence. 
But we do strongly protest against the publication of violent personalities on 
literary controversies, and the obviously reckless imputing of low and fraudulent 
motives to scholarly opponents. Mr. Hessels merely makes a pitiful exhibition of 
his own virulence, and, through overstating his case and over vilifying his adver- 
sary, fails to carry the reader with him in the arguments he adduces, The result 
on the average mind of reading this book is this—if all this slashing about and 
vitriolic abuse of those who believe Gutenberg to be the inventor of printing is 
necessary in order to support the Dutch claims, why then it seems only reasonable 
to suppose that Mentz, and not Haarlem, was the true cradle of printing. It is 
much to be regretted that the article on Typography in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is to be written by so vehement a partisan as Mr. Hessels. 
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THE Best PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS (Mermaid Series). Post 8vo. 
Price > 6d. each. Vézetelly & Co. (1) WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR, pp. xxiii. 
432: By J. A. Symonds; (2) NERO AND OTHER PLAys, pp. ix., 488: By Her- 
bert P. ah (3) WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, pp: xlviii., 508: By W. C. Ward.— 
Three more of the monthly volumes of this series are now before us. They are all, 
like their predecessors, rendered attractive by excellent printing, charming frontis- 
pieces, and scholarly introductions. To the Webster and Tourneur volume is 
prefixed a pleasing photogravure of the Globe Theatre, reproduced from an 
engraved view of London taken in 1612. The two extant plays of Tourneur’s, 
‘*The Atheist’s Tragedy” and “The Revenger’s Tragedy,” with the two best 
known of his cotemporary Webster, “‘The White Devil” and “The Duchess of 
Malfi,” comprise the volume. Mr. Symonds tells us that ‘* nothing is known 
about the lives” of either of these early Jacobean playwrights ; but surely Charles 
Lamb is not in error in speaking of Webster as parish clerk at St. Andrew’s, 
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Holborn, a statement that accounts for such a redundancy of the charnel-house 
element in his similes and expressions. 

In the second of these volumes there is bound up with the anonymous tragedy 
of ‘* Nero,” Porter’s ‘‘ Two Angry Women of Abington,” Day’s very interesting 
‘Parliament of Bees,” together with his “Humour out of Breath,” and also 
Field’s two comedies, ‘‘ Woman is a Weathercock ” and ‘* Amends for Ladies.” 
There is a wonderful sweetness and refreshing murmur, graced by flowing rills of 
true poetic thought, in Day’s ‘‘ Parliament of Bees,” which comes as a most 
welcome change to the student of the old dramatists of England, when somewhat 
nauseated by bloodstained tragedies, or the stilted comedies of gallant puppets. 
Oberon holds a court, in which he sentences the humble bee, wasp, and drone for 
divers offences against the commonwealth of bees. 

‘* And whither,” says the Master Bee, “ must these flies be sent ?” 


Oberon. “ To everlasting banishment, 
Underneath the hanging rocks, 
Where babbling Echo sits and mocks 
Poor travellers, there lies a grove 
With whom the sun’s so out of love 
He never smiles on’t : pale despair 
Calls it his monarchal chair. 
Fruit, half ripe, hang rivelled and shrunk 
On broken arms torn from the trunk : 
The moorish pools stand empty, left 
By water, stol’n by cunning theft 
To hollow banks, driven out by snakes, 
Adders, and newts, that man these lakes : 
The mossy weeds, half sweltered, served 
As beds for vermin hunger-starved : 
The woods are yew trees, rent and broke 
By whirlwinds ; here and there an oak 
Half cleft with thunder :—to this grove 
We banish them.” 


This should be an appetising extract for the poetry loving reader unacquainted 
with these 
** Golden murmurs from a golden hive.” 


The four plays of William Wycherley given by Mr. Ward are ‘ Love ina 
Wood,” “ Gentleman Dancing Master,” ‘The Country Wife,” and ‘‘ The Plain 
Dealer.” Mr. Ward not only gives us an introduction of his own, but reprints, 
with numerous corrective notes, Macaulay’s criticism from 7he Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration, We agrees, however, with Macaulay in his estimate of the 
dramatist’s versification, allowing that ‘* Wycherley had no spark of poetry in his 
whole composition.” His comedies tell a sad tale of the reaction from the sup- 
pression of the times of the Puritan supremacy. When the undivided pursuit of 
lawless gallantry is the chief motive of the characters of these comedies, it is by no 
means safe to regard them, with Charles Lamb, as ‘“‘the passing pageant of a 
chaotic people,” and so unreal and impossible as to be powerless of harm. Lamb 
went so far as to say—‘‘I feel the better always for the perusal of one of 
Wycherley’s comedies.” Possibly so, if we all had Charles Lamb’s nature ; but 
it is wiser and more cleanly for all, save historians or students of the drama, to 
leave Wycherley untouched. 
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A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL HIsTORY, OR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICs, from the breach with Rome, in 1534, to the 
—— time: By Joseph Gillow. Burns & Oates. Vol. I., pp. xx., 612; Vol. 

L., pp. xv., 5573; Vol. III., pp. xv., 688. Price 15s. each vol.—Three volumes 
of this work, out of the estimated five of which it is to consist, are now before us, 
and certainly fill a vacant place in Catholic literature and biography. The author 
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computesthat there are 1,271 biographical, and 4,900 bibliographical notices in 
these three volumes alone, which extend from A to Kem. ‘To devout Catholics 
the work will be what “ Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage” are to the worldly, 
namely, the record of those whom they are delighted to honour. Kings, like 
— II. of England, bishops, priests, laymen who are martyrs, poets, actresses 
ike Mrs. Inchbald, ‘‘ solemnly dedicated to virtue and a garret,” women of 
eminence in Catholic society, ¢.g., Lady Georgiana Charlotte Fullerton, converts 
like Fr. Faber, or Hawker of Morwenstow, are all here in alphabetical order, 
viewed in their relations to the Church of their baptism, or of their adoption, 
In fact, the work is itself a reliquary, enshrining the memory and literary relics of 
even obscure Catholics. So complete is the design of the work, that it compre- 
hends notices of the founders of all English and conventual establishments abroad, 
under the stress of penal enactments against Catholic education. In a word, 
there are notices of all who have served Roman Catholicism, by work, by pen, by 
life or death, not excluding the schoolmasters, the booksellers, and the printers. 
Thus almost every Roman Catholic family finds here a representative, either in the 
past or present. The author himself, with commendable humility, and, we may 
add, with a certain amount of truth, disclaims the possession of finished literary style, 
referring to the speed with which the volumes have succeeded each other, as his 
excuse. One other feature remains to be noticed, namely, the fearless acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of controversies within the Roman Catholic body, and differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of ecclesiastical disciplineand doctrine (vol.ii., preface, 
p. vi.). It will be curious to note whether this candour will be continued, when 
Rosmini’s life and works will be reviewed, whose writings have been sv lately 
approved by Pio Nono, and condemned by his successor, the present Pope. We 
doubt, however, whether the confession of differences will be grateful to those 
ecclesiastical superiors, whose boast to intending converts always is that there are 
no parties, no dissensions in the Church of Rome, similar to those in the Church of 
England. As the Religuary is of no religious party, it is sufficient to point out that 
the author, a layman, though a devout Catholic, makes no such boast, in the teeth 
of evidence to the contrary. The archzologist, pure and simple, will find here and 
there in the work, unexpected illustrations of local phrases, such as the use current 
in Herefordshire, which speaks of a “Kemble pipe.” Mr. Gillow tells us that 
a local tradition is preserved in the following lines, which appeared in the Lamp, 
vol, iii., p. 52, commemorative of a pilgrimage of Charles Kemble, and his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, to the tomb of John Kemble, martyred August 22, 1679, at the 
age of 80 :— 
‘* They say he stopped upon the road, 
At some remembered door, 
To smoke the friendly social pipe 
As he was wont of yore. 
And in these parts where custom still 
Preserves each ancient type, 
The man who takes a parting puff, 
Calls it—his Kemble pipe.” 
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MEMORIALS OF HERNE: By Rev. J. R. Buchanan. Second Edition. Zi/iot 
Stock, 8vo. pp. ii., 77. Price 3s. 6d.—This is an unpretentious but excellent 
little book, descriptive of the parish of Herne, and chiefly giving an account of the 
interesting church of St. Martin, well-known to brass rubbers for its good and 
varying examples. The writer of this notice made careful rubbings of the series 
exactly twenty years ago, and, unless he is much mistaken, the brass of Vicar 
Darby (c. 1450) was then more perfect, in that it possessed two of the evangelistic 
emblems. The book has numerous attractive illustrations, and ought to command 
a ready sale at the han“s of its numerous summer visitors. The author modestly 
speaks of it as furnishing ‘‘ the visitor with a guide to the church.” But the 
purchaser secures a book worth keeping, and totally different to the usual run of 
**hand-books,” for it is accurate and painstaking throughout. The chapter that 
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gives the account of the manner of paying the small tithes and church fees in 1621 
is not only amusing, but of no little value to the ecclesiologist, who has but little 
of that date to guide him in conclusions. One of the items is—‘‘ Eggs, as the 
vicar and parishioners can agree, but if he will have eggs (the ancient custom, as 
hath been reported), two eggs for every hen, and three for every cocke. The like 
for ducks and drakes.” A new and plainer cover is recommended for the next 
edition. 
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BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, A FRANCISCO CARDINALI QUIGNONIO editum et 
recognitum, juxta editionem Venetiis A.D. 1535 impressam, curante Johanne 
Wickham Legg. Cantabrigia, typio atque impensis Academia.’ Price 12s. 
Demy 8vo. pp. liv., 208.—More than fifty years ago, Cardinal Newman, in one 
of the Oxford Tracts, and later on Sir William Palmer, in his Origines Liturgice, 
drew attention to the influence of the Breviary of Cardinal Quignon upon the 
Book of Common Prayer. Palmer prints excerpts from the two prefaces in 
parallel columns, where the English seems to be nothing more than a translation 
of the Latin. But he appears to have been only acquainted with the Second 
Text of this Breviary, while the First Text, of which the volume before us is a 
reprint, is far more closely allied to the Book of Common Prayer. For example, 
the lessons for the Seasons are all from Scripture, the first lesson from the Old 
Testament, the second from the New: and also, as in the Book of Common 
Prayer up to the last twenty years, the Apocalypse is not read. Many other points 
of resemblance will strike anyone who looks over the two books, and the wonder 
is that a reprint of the First Text has not appeared before. This we suppose is 
owing tothe great rarity of copies of this First Text. There seem to be hardly 
more than six or seven copies in existence ; and all of different editions. Of these 
Dr. Wickham Legg has collated four for the present reprint, and as far as we can 
judge the work seems to have been done with care and accuracy. The Indices at 
the end supply, in some measure, the want ofan introduction. The Index to the 
Third Lessons for the Saints’ Days must have cost much time and trouble. All 
members of the Church of England interested in the origin of her formularies, 
must be grateful to the Cambridge University Press for having published so great 
an addition to their knowledge, and in so sumptuous a manner. 
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Books RECEIVED.—We have received the current numbers of the Western Anti- 
qguary, and the Zast Anglian; also the Bookworm (Elliot Stock), which ought to 
have a long life, as it continues to be attractive and well-edited. From the 
Smithsonian Institute (Washington, U.S.A.) have come the five following pamph- 
lets, issued by the Bureau of Ethnology :—Mound Exploration, by Cyrus Thomas; 
Perforatéd Stones from California, by Herry W. Henshaw; Zhe Use of Gold and 
Other Metals among the Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriguin, by William H. Holmes ; 
and Bibliography of the Siouan Languages, and Bibliography of the Eskimo 
Language, by James Constantine Pilling. Also from E. M. C., Upper Wortley, 
Leeds, Moravian Chapels and Preaching Houses, being a short description of the 
work carried on since 1740 in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Scotland, with twenty plates of pen and ink 
sketches of present buildings and such old places as can be traced and verified. 

The Book of Noodles, Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich,and Ancestral Tablets 
(Elliot Stock) will be noticed in our next issue. 
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